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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING has a 
providential opportunity, not yet quite 
lost, though long neglected, which, if un- 
used, may before long pass away. The 
Society of Friends, if it continues as a 
unified body, needs acenire of gravity. 
Such may be said to exist in London 
Yearly Meeting, for Friends across the 
ocean. But the distance and infrequency 
of prolonged intercourse make mutual un- 
derstanding difficult, and, as the holding 
of the recent Conference without dele- 
gates from London or Dublin shows, the 
Society in America has now a separate, al- 
though most fraternally related, existence. 

Our pages have, through a considerable 
time, abounded, to our regret, with evi- 
dences of great changes among Friends in 
this country; changed ideas as well as 
practices. The late Conference, whatever 
else may result from it, registers, so to 
speak, the most important of these changes. 

We do not : ffirm, nor believe, that our 
whole body has been swept, finally and 
irretrievably, away from those essentials 
of primitive Christianity which the So- 
ciety was commissioned’ to revive in the 
world. But some leaders who are inclined 
toward radical changes have been allowed 
so much power, and so many new mem. 
bers have been introduced without ac- 
quaintance with those principles of 7e- 
ligious reform, in the direction of non- 
ecclesiasticism and non-ritualism, which 
make our birthright, that it has come to be 
a time of interior unsettlement. Granted, 
that zeal for the spread of the gospel is 
the noblest virtue of any church; that 
this zeal was wofully lacking in the So- 
ciety during the first half of the present 
century ; and that to stop or obstruct the 
ingathering of souls into the flock of 
Christ anywhe:e would be serious treach- 
ery to Him. Yet it does net follow, nor 
do we believe it to be true, that increase 
of numbers under new methods proves 











those methods to be best. The essence of 


good in the evangelizing work of Friends 
during the past thirty years belongs to 
the zeal, not to the methods. 

Moreover, it is hardly appreciated how 
some circumstances, other than zeal or 
methods, help to account for the numeri- 
cal increase where it has been greatest. In 
the more newly settled States and Terri- 
tories, many connections and preposses- 
sions, belonging to the old homes of those 
who ‘‘ go west,’’ are broken up; others 
are held loosely. This.is especially true 
of religious ties and traditions. So the 
Western populations are much more open 
to movement, to stirring up, and to-at- 
traction towards centres of organization, 
in the West than in the cast. Many peo- 
ple who in the latter section of the coun- 
try would be content to continue, even if 
only nominally, in or near the churches 


of their fathers, in a new region are prac- 


tically nowhere, religiously, until they are 
strongly appealed to by earnest preachers. 
Such a man as Moody (hardly any other) 
can draw together thousands in our East- 
ern cities to hear him preach. But Moody 
does no denominational work ; he organ- 
izes nochturches. Those evangelists among 
Friends who have built up Yearly Meet- 
ings in Iowa and Oregon could have ac- 
complished no such results in any State 
east of Indiana. 

Returning to our point, we repeat that 
the essential, vital principles of Quakerism 
are endangered now in the body at large: 
especially those well named ‘‘a waiting 
worship and waiting ministry:’’ resting 
on the root principle of constant, con- 
scious dependence on God in religious ser- 
vice. This, and the right recognition of 
the human element of faithfulness, may 
be illustrated by an analogy. A great 
Calvinist preacher was asked for counsel 
by one who was perplexed about the doc- 
trine ‘of divine sovereignty and predesti- 
nation.’ He was told to pray and trust as 
though everything depended upon God ; 
but to strive and work as if all depended 
upon himself. 

Undoubtedly, some duties are so ob- 
vious and pressing that it is much better 
to risk their being imperfectly done, than 
not to do them atall. This last, through 
false fear, was the prevailing mistake of 
Friends in times past ; does not a tendency 


towards it linger yet within the lmits of 
Philadelphia Yearly Mee:iag ? With great 
unwillingness to speak rashly, but with a 
conviction which an outlook over the So- 
ciety impresses strongly, we would say 
that if Philadelphia Yearly Meeting as a 
body would accept and encourage Bible 
schools and foreign missionary work, and 
would cherish instead of repressing the 
concern felt by many of, its members to 
do*more religiously for ‘‘ those that are 
without,’’ although near its own bor- 
ders ;—then the reserve of accumulating 
energy within it might, with Divine help, 
make its holding of the essential principles 
of Quakerism not theoretical only, but. 
practical. This can be true only in a wit- 
nessing, working and ingathering church ; 
one not exclusive but inclusive in its aims; 
under a dispensation not of fear, but of 
earnest Christian love; ‘‘ redeeming the 
time.” 


me 





GuitrorD CoLLEcE, North Carolina, 
like Haverford, began as a boarding 
school, and after many years of usefulness 
extended its scope as a college, to meet 
an evident demand in its vicinity. Its 
opportunity of increased usefulness is suck 
as to make it reasonable for the friends of 
education under the influence of the So- 
ciety of Friends to desire all aid possible 
to be given to it. Physical culture is, at 
the present day, appreciated as a needful 
part of training for the development of 
the whole man. We call attention to a 
letter from President L. L. Hobbs on this 
subject in our Correspondence this week. 








Paciric CoLLecE, at Newberg, Oregon, 
is the youngest of all Friends’ Colleges. 
It exemplifies the wonderful growth of the 
influence of Friends in some parts of the 
far West. Pacific College is 2000 miles 
from Penn College, Iowa. This distance 
justifies the desire of Oregon Friends for a 
collegiate institution there. 

We are not able to judge of the present 
strength of this new college as compared 
with the standard of to-day in the East. 
But we are sure of the earnest efforts of 
those concerned with it to make it as soom 
as practicable all that it oughtto be. In 
such efforts, the sympathy and material 
assistance of well-todo Friends may wel} 
be engaged, for the honor of our name, 
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as well as for the manifest advantages 
promised by such an institution to the 
‘youth of Oregon. A capacity for rapid 
-development, in proportion to, and even 
‘beyond, apparent resources, characterizes 
*the institutions of the West. Those of 
“Friends ought not to be inferior to others 
‘in this respect; solid growth, however, 
being always very much better than mere 
expansion. 





For Friends’ Review. 
‘WAS WHITTIER UNITARIAN? 


Since the death of John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier there have appeared in various publi- 


e:that he was practically a Unitarian in his 
vfaith. 

I believe this to be a mistake, and pro- 
ypose to give some extracts from his poems, 
ewhich appear to my mind conclusive on 
‘this subject. In doing this I do not intend 
*to go minutely into the subject of his be- 
iief. To do this would be very contrary to 
athe genius of One so opposed to creeds as 
the was. He wrote 


“ From scheme and creed the light goes out.” 


“His broad charity included many as breth- 
ten who were outside the pale of orthodox 
Christianity, but I leave it to any unbiased 
eminds to say whether the following lines 
from his poem entitled ‘*The Crucifixion ”’ 
could have been written by one who de- 
aied the divinity and work of Jesus Christ. 


~* That Sacrifice!—the death of Him— 
The Christ of God, the Holy One! 

“Well may the conscious Heaven grow, dim, 
And blacken the beholding Sun, 

The wonted light hath fled away, 

“Night settles on the middle day, 

“and earthquake from his caverned bed 

"Is waking with a thrill of dread. 


“ Well may the cavern-depths of earth 
Be shaken, and her mountains nod ; 

‘Well may the sheeted dead come forth 
To see the suffering Son of God !* 


“Well may the temple-shrine grow dim, 
And shadows veil the Cherubim, 
“When He, the chosen one of Heaven 
A sacrifice for guilt is given.” 


Again we read in ‘* Our Master ’’ 


“* We faintly hear, we dimly see, 
In differing phrase we pray, 

But, dim or clear, we own in Thee 
The Light, the Truth, the Way ! 


+The homage that we render Thee 
Is still our Father’s own ; 

GNo jealous claim or rivalry 
Divides the Cross and Throne,” 


tIn ‘* The Healer ’’ we find this : 


“The Great Physician liveth yet 
Thy friend and Guide to be; 
‘The Healer by Gennesaret 
Shall walk thy rounds with thee.” 





*This is as are the other quotations, from the complete 
edition of his a by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Boston, 1888. is line read in the earlier editions, 
“To gaze upon a suffering God.’’ The present reading 
is more scriptural. The fact, however, of his having 

» revised the poem so late in his life adds emphasis to the 
~ teaching in the latter part of the stanza, 
























In ‘The Shadow and the Light,’’ he 
writes : 


“A Voice grows with the growing years ; 
Earth, hushing down her bitter cry, 

Looks upward from her graves, and hears, 
‘ The Resurrection and the Lite am I,’” 


In other words, Christ Jesus is the hope 
of the world. This is still more clearly 
brought out in ‘*‘ The Over Heat.” 


“ Fade pomp of dreadful imagery 
Wherewith mankind have deified 
Their hate, and selfishness and pride ! 

Let the scared dreamer wake and see 
The Christ of Nazareth by his side. 


“ The world sits at the feet of Christ 
Unknowing, blind and unconsoled ; 
It yet shall touch His garment'’s fold, 

And yet the heavenly Alchemist 
Transform its very dust to gold.” 


He says, speaking of Christ, in ‘* Pal- 
estine,’’ that 


“The voice of Thy love is the same even 
now 


As at Bethany’s tomb or on Olivet’s brow.” 


It is surely no uncertain sound that he 
gives when he writes in 1882 of *‘ An 
Easter Flower Gift.’’ 


“O dearest bloom the seasons know, 

Flowers of the Resurrection blow, 
Our hopes and fath restore ; 

And through the bitterness of death 

And loss and sorrow, breathe a breath 
Of life forevermore.” 


Of Jesus as a Saviour, he writes, in ‘‘A 
Woman,’’— 


“ Cast off the grave clothes of thy sin! 

Rise from the dust thou liest in, 

As Mary rose at Jesus’ word, 

Redeemed and white before the Lord ! 
Reclaim thy lost soul! In His name, 

Rise up and break thy bonds of shame. 

Art weak? He's strong. Art fearful? Hear 
The world’s O’ercomer : ‘ Be of cheer !’ 
What lip shall judge when He approves ? 
Who dare to scorn the child He loves ?” 


In Andrew Rykman’s Prayer are these 
lines : 


“ Thou, O Elder Brother, who 

In Thy flesh our trial knew, 

Thou who hast been touched by these 
Our most sad infirmities, 

Thou alone the gulf can span 

In the dual heart of man, 

And between the soul and sense 
Reconcile all difference, 

Change the dream of me and mine 
For the truth of Thee and Thine, 
And through chaos, doubt and strife, 
Interfuse Thy calm of life.” 


Did space admit, more selections could 
be cited, but I think enough has been 
given to show how real a faith Whittier 
had in the Lord Jesus Christ, and that 
this faith could not have been held nor 
words quoted written by any one as 
honest as he was who did not hold the 
true divinity of Jesus Christ. 

Iam well aware that passages might 
very easily be cited which taken alone 
might seem to support the contrary view. 
But in these there is no denial of Jesus 
Christ. There is in them the true doc- 
trine that all truth, wherever we find it, is 
of God. 


















‘* No scroll of creed its fullness wraps, 
We trace it not by school-boy maps, 
Free as the sun and air it is 

Of latitudes and boundaries. 

In Vedic verse and dull Koran, 

In messages of good to man ; 


Nor doth it lessen what He taught, 
Or make the gospel Jesus brought 
Less precious, that His lips retold 
Some portion of that truth of old; 


Confirming with His own impress 
The common law of righteousness, 
We search the world of truth, we cull) 
The good, the pure, the beautiful, 
From graven stone and written scroll, 
From all old flower.fields of the soul ; 
And, weary seekers of the best, 
We come back laden from our quest, 
To find that all the sages said 
Is in the Book our mothers read.” 

oe (Miri am.) 


Many may think that his catholicity 


was too broad, but this does not alter his 
own faith or teaching. And it is certainly 
fair to take his own explanation of what 
he means. Those verses of his which I 
have quoted, and others also, give us the 
clue to his meaning in his other poems, 
which do not speak so clearly on these 
points, for the rule is a good one that a 
definite statement is of more value than a 
general one. Since the poems in which 
Whittier speaks of his faith in Christ are in 
the same strain as are those which treat of 
his broad faith in God’s goodness and love, 
it is clear he felt no inconsistency between 
the two positions, and itis also clear that 
we are justified in understanding an un- 
derlying faith in Jesus Christ to be implied 
in those which do not definitely refer to it. 


Poetry, no more than the Bible, is 


written in the language of creeds. The 
poet sees a picture before his mind and 
images it in words. It is his province to 
produce upon the minds of others the im- 
pression upon his own. We get at a 
poet’s inner life, therefore, by knowing 
him in his various moods and by judging 
him as a whole. Definite and strong 
statements are to be accepted and weighed 
with others. But he is not to be judged 
simply because he does not continually 
bring out some truth which we deem im- 
portant. That there will be appareut con- 
tradictions is inevitable. There are such 
in nature, and there must be such in every 


true poet who has a wide range, for the 
poet is of all men nearest to nature’s 
heart, and sympathizes with her varying 
moods, even when he is not writing upon _ 
nature. As I write I seem to hear some dear 
creed-bound Christian whispering, ‘‘ Not 
orthodox ;’’ but I believe I have shown 
enough to establish my claim that Whit- 
tier does sing of the Lord Jesus as Son 
and sent of the Father and as our ever- 
lasting Saviour. . 
RicHarD HENRY THOMAS. 

236 W. Lanvale st., Baltimore, Md,, Eleventh mo. 2,1892¢ 





Tuat field of promise, how it flings abroad 
The odor o'er the Christian's thorny road ! 
The soul, reposing on assur’d relief, 

Feels herself happy amidst all her grief, 
Forgets her labor, as she toils along, 
Weeps tears of joy, and bursts into a song. 
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For Friends’ Review, 


THE EDUCATION IN CRIME. 


In the oumber of the Student (Sixth 
month, 1892), next preceding the final 
one, the writer contributed an article 
bearfng the title, ‘*‘ Educators should tes- 
tify against pernicious reading matter.” 
The increase of crime was therein con- 
sidered, and the agency of sensational and 
tantalizing literature as inciting to crime, 
while the hope was expressed that the 
plea might ‘‘serve the purpose of 1m- 
pressing some of the educators of our 
youth with the fact that the evil is one 
with which they should endeavor to cope 
—that their position is such as eminently 
qualifies them to warn parents, to remon- 
strate with publishers and dealers, and to 
stimulate both legislators and the authori- 
ties charged with the execution of the law 
concerning the abatement of this very 
serious evil that so affects the happiness of 
the home and the well-being of the State.’”’ 


Separately printed as a letter, copies of 
the article were sent to quite a number of 
Superintendents and others connected 
with the Chautauqua summer assemblies. 
At one of those gatherings, without any 
suggestion of the writer upon the matter, 
Andrew D. White delivered the notable 
address on ‘* The Murder Problem in t>e 
United States,’’ which has excited such 
widespread, interested comment. The re- 
cent remarks of our friend, Dr. J. E. 
Rhoads, in the Review, I was also glad to 
note, especially as coming from an edu- 
cator occupying a responsible position 
similar-to that lately held by A. D. White. 

A few days ago, announcement having 

been made of an annual meeting of the 
‘* Newsdealers’ and Booksellers’ Associa- 
tion,’’ to be held the present week in this 
city, the opportunity appeared to be a dé- 
sirable one for pressing upon the atten- 
tion of those so directly interested in the 
dissemination of news-stand literature, 
some considerations such as hereinabove 
indicated. It seemed also as though the 
door might be assumed to be open for 
such a representation, seeing that one of 
the objects in originating the Association 
was stated to be ‘* to elevate the character 
of their business and those engaged in 1t.”’ 
The communication having been for- 
warded to the Secretary, was brought to 
the attention of the assembled delegates, 
and it was voted that it be laid unread on 
the table. This summary action, however, 
was alterward felt by some to be inexpe- 
dient or unfair, and being reconsidered, 
the paper was taken up, read by the Presi- 
dent, and referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee. I believe it may properly ap- 
pear here, as supplementary to the Student 
contribution, and likewise, I think, as 
suggesting grounds for the reflection -that 
the progress of the present education in 
brutality will, if not presently turned 
aside, very seriously impede the advance- 
ment of the principles and the practice of 
peace and international arbitration. The 
paper, which I find correctly reported in 
full in the Pubiic Ledger, is as follows : 
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To the Newsdealers’ and Bookselkrs’ 


Association. 
‘*T address you upofi a matter which I 


believe may properly claim your most se- 
rious attention. 
ture, exposure and sale of the dime novel, 
detective library, sensational story paper 
and ‘police paper’ literature which, to- 
gether, are working such exceeding mis- 
chief the whole land over. 


I refer to the manufac- 


‘** Upward of a year ago I took occasion 


to memorialize our Philadelphia Board of 
Educatjon upon this subject, citing some 
evidence to show that the many arrests of 
juvenile misdemeanants charged with the 
penal offences of burglary, till-tapping, lar- 
ceny and like crimes, and upon the per- 
sons of some of whom or in whose lodg- 
ings or rendezvous crime-inciting publica- 
tions of the sort above indicated had been 
found, clearly evidenced a close connec- 
tion of cause and effect. 
thence made to the Board that they ap- 
point a special committee, who should 
communicate with the associations and 
agenciec dealing in newspapers and the 
general line of news-stand literature, with 
the purpose of arriving at such an amica-. 
ble understanding as might secure the per- 
manent withdrawal of all admitedly de- 
moralizing sheets or other publications. 
The view was expressed in conclusion that 
such a-committee as suggested, after care- 
ful examination of the subject, might be 
enabled to take some protective action 
[with relation to the school children], and 
also to obtain such data for a comprehen- 
sive report as would prove helpful to this 
and to many other communities. The 


The request was 


petition, being considered by the Board 


of Education, was referred to a commit- 


tee, and by that committee a few days 
later to the Mayor, wi:h the request that 
he secure, so far as lay in his power, strict 
compliance with the law forbidding the 
exposure and sale of literature such as de- 
scribed. 

‘* | believe you can do something more 
than that. You are doubtless well aware 
that the Union News Company, supplying 
reading“ matter to many of the railway 
lines, does not permit its agents to handle 
some or most of the pernicious publica- 
tions such as are mentioned. The same 
is true of the Philadelphia and Reading 
News Company. And yet there is an abun. 
dance of what the late John Crerar, foun- 
der of the great public library in Chicago, 
characterized as ‘nasty French novels’ 
offered for sale, which no God-fearing 
man, with any care for the well-being of 
his ‘fellows, can consistently publish or 
deal in. 


‘« Permit me to call your attention to 
the recent noteworthy Chautauqua address 
of Andrew D. White, late President of 
Cornell University and now United States 
Minister to Russia, who, in speaking upon 
‘The Marder Problem in the United 
States,’ pressed the belief that, in this en- 
lightened republic, capital crimes were 
more frequent, while they were also less 
punished, than in any other civilized coun- 
try. The sensational and depraving lit- 


of the James brothers.’ 





erature sold to the young, and the brutal 
izing realistic posters of many of the thea 
tres, he believed, contributed a great deal 
to this crime increase. 


‘*Only three months ago, before the 


Essex County Grand Jury, at Newark, N. 
J., Judge Dupue, in alluding to the case 
of the boy of 16, tried during the preced- 
ing term and convicted of the crime of 
killing a man whom he had attempted to 
rob, asked the jurors to consider the char- 
acter of the literature in which that boy 
was educated, namely, Beadle’s half.dime 
novels. 
read to them, ‘that of the persons charged 

with some form of stealing over 60 per 

cent. are under the age of 18 years.’ Be- 

lieving ‘ that there may be some methods 
of controlling the sale of this literature,. 
especially to children, by the powers vested” 
in the Board of Education,’ he at least 

desired to call public attention to the sub- 

ject ‘ in order that public inte-cs« may be 

aroused to protect young peop!e from this. 
class of literature.’ 
or appeal was startlingly acceatuated last 
week when intelligence came of the Dul- 
ton gang tragedy, resu'ting in at least 
eight deaths of the desperadoes and their 


Also, from statistics which he 


The Judge’s charge 


would-beexterminators. Miurk the pitiful: 


occasion of this shocking event in the dy- 


ing admission of one of the ging that 
they were bent on ‘lowering the record 
Scan the list of 
half dime and dime novel publications; 
see what a large place the many recitals: 
of the deeds ot the James brothers occupy, 
and then consider what an education is- 
here that shall turn out thieves, burglars, 
train robbers and assassins ! 

‘* Will not the Newsdealers’ and Book- 
sellers’ Association, I earnestly ask, do that 
which is within their power 4o dower the 
crime record, by refusing to handle the 
supplies which equip ‘ our free institutes 
for the promotion of brutality and burg- 
lary - ,? 

Jostan W. LEEDs. 


For Friends’ Review. 


WALK IN THE LIGHT. 





Jesus said, ‘‘I am the Light of the 
world. He that followeth me shall not 
walk in darkness, but shall have the Light 
of Life.’’ Bless the Lord, I say this 
for ever true. Though Christian people 
sometimes take or make exceptions to this 
statement from the lips of Truth, there 
are practically no exceptions. To follow 
a light so bright as Christ is, must neces- 
sarily lead in an illuminated path. So we 
are told that ‘‘ the path of the just,is as a 
shining light that shineth more and more 


until the perfect day. The way of the 
wicked is as darkness; they know not at. 
what they stumble.’’ “ God is Light and: 
in Him is no darkness at all;’’ therefore 
he that abideth in Him abideth in the 
light, and there is no occasion of stum- 
bling in him. He may be led through. 
dark and gloomy surroundings, but his 
pathway will be illuminated just the same,. 
and he will be in the light and will him 





self also be a light to the surrounding 
gloom. 

i bless and praise my Saviour to-day for 
the unspeakable privilege of walking in 
His hallowed lignt continually, thereby 
knowing that I am doing His blessed will 
all the time. Praise His name. 

The Bible shows us that good people 
get into darkness and walk in it and have 
no light, because they have followed a 
light of their own kindling. The way out 
is to follow the light of Faith which is of 
God's kindling. L, H. Masoon. 


St. Albans, Me., Eleventh mo. rst, 1892. 


For Friends’ Review. 


A SONG OF PEACE. 


‘Let every living soul rejoice, 
In Christ, the living Word, 

And sing, with never failing voice— 
“ Forever praise the Lord!" 


Praise Him, thou Sun at highest noon, 
That makes this world so bright ; 
Praise Him thou softly shining moon ; 

Praise Him, ye stars of light ! 


‘Praise Him, ye creatures of His hand 
Who His protection share , 

Praise Him ye trees, that nobly stand, 
Ye flowers that bloom so fair ! 


Praise Him, ye vapors, snow and hail, 
Ye clouds and stormy wind,— 

Ye hills and mountains never fail 
A song of praise to find’! 


Praise Him, ye beasts and creeping things, 
Ye birds that soar so high; 

Like white robed spirits plume your wings, 
And praise Him as ye fly. 


Praise Him, ye gushing mountain streams, 
Ye waterfalls that leap 

As living things, ’neath sunny gleams, 
O’er rocky chasms deep ! 


Praise Him, ye children in your joy, 
The God your fathers knew— 

Your Saviour, once a lovely boy, 
Laid down His life for you. 


Praise Him, ye rich! Give Him your wealth, 
And your affections too! 

In wasting sickness and in health 
He ever cares for you. 


Praise Him, ye poor! 
If in His life ye live! 

An heir of glory each may be ; 
What more hath He to give ? 


For rich are ye 


Praise Him, ye preachers of the Word, 
Ye ministers of His, 

That do His service,—praise the Lord 
By faithful services ! 


Praise Him, ye kings and rulers all ; 
His kingdom gladness brings ; 

With songs of praise before Him fall 
And crown Him “ King of kings!” 


Praise Him, ye angels, that in might 
His other works excel ; 

He clad you in your raiment biight, 
Praise our Emmanuel ! 


Praise Him who gives the weary rest, 
Who makes the wounded whole ; 

An stricken hearts a welcome Guest, 
Praise Jesus, O my soul! 

WiuiaM KITCHING. 


, Southport, Engiand. 
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From the New York Evening Post, 
A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF J. G. 
WHITTIER. 


Concluded from page 233. 


The date of his earliest works has al- 
ready been given. Ocher early works 
were ‘Mogg Megone’ (1836); ‘ Lays of 
My Home’ (1843); ‘The Stranger in 
Lowell’ (1845); ‘The Supernatural in 
New England’ (1847); ‘The Bridal of 
Pennacook’ (1849); ‘Songs of Labor’ 
(1850) ; and ‘ Old Portraits and Modern 
Sketches’ (1850). After that date his 
works came so rapidly, in successive thin 
volumes, that we shall attempt no biblio- 
graphy; especially as a full and careful 
one may be found in Mr. W. S. Kenne- 
dy’s ‘ John Greenleaf Whittier.’ (Boston : 
Casino, 1882). Mr. Kennedy states that 
the first co'lected edition of Whittier’s 
poems, containing fifty only, appeared at 
Philadelphia, in 1838. They have since 
that time been repeatedly collected, and 
are, perhaps, more widely quoted in 
America, though not in Europe, than the 
writings of any other American poet. 
Two or three of them only have been 
translated into other tongues—a few into 
German, and one, ‘‘ The Cry of a Lost 
Soul,’’ into Portuguese by the Emperor 
of Brazil. Of his prose works au edition 
appeared at Boston, in 1866. These call 
for no especial remark, though their style 
is uniformly clear and manly. Of his 
pcetry it may safely be said that it has two 
permanent grounds of fame; he was the 
Tyr eas of the greatest moral agitation 
of the age, and he was the creator of the 
New England legend. He was also the 
exponent of a pure and comprehensive re- 
ligious feeling; but this he shares with 
others, while the first two branches of 
laurel are unmistakably his own. His 
drawbacks are about as plain and unequi- 
vocal as his merits. Brought up at a pe- 
riod when Friends disapproved of music, 
he had no early training in this direction 
and perhaps no natural endowment. He 
wrote in a letter of 1882, “I don’t know 
anything of music, not one tune from an- 
other.’’ This at once defined the limits 
of his verse and confined him to the very 
simplest strains. He wrote mostly in the 
four-lined ballad metre which he often 
made not only effective, but actually me- 
lodious. That he had a certain amount 
of natural ear is shown by his use of pro- 
per names, in which, after his early period 
of Indian experiments had passed, he rare- 
iy erred. In one of his very best poems, 
‘My Playmate,’’ a large part of the 
effectiveness comes from the name of the 
locality : 


The dark pines sing on Ramoth woods 
The slow song of the sea, 


In ‘‘Amy Wentworth,’’ another of his 
best, he gives to one of his verses the un- 
conscious flavor of a Scotch ballad by 
using, as simply as a nameless Scottish 
minstrel would have used, the very names 
at his own door. 


The sweet-briar blooms on Kittery-side 
And green are Elliott's bowers, 


[Eleventh mo, 


These are the very names of the villages 
where the scene was laid, and even the 
Kittery-séde is vernacular, Whittier some. 
times prolonged his narrative too much, 
and often obtruded his moral a little, but 
so far as flavor of the soil went, he was far 
beyond ‘Longfellow or Holmes or Lowell. 
If he lost by want of ear for music, the 
result was chiefly injurious in this that it 
impaired his self-confidence, and where he 
had trusted his ear to admit a bolder 
strain, he was easily overawed by some 
prosaic friend with a foot rule, who con- 
vinced him that he was taking a danger- 
ous liberty. Thus, in ‘‘ The New Wife 
and the Old,’’in describing the night- 
sounds, he finally closes with— 


And the great sea waves below, 
* Pulse o’ the midnight, beating slow. 


This ‘‘ Pulse o’ the midnight’’ was an un. 
usual rhythmic felicity for him, but on 
somebody’s counting the syllables, he 
tamely substituted : 


Like the night’s pulse, beating slow, 


which is spondaic and heavy. In the 
same way, when he sang of the shoe- 
makers, in the best of his ‘Songs of 
Labor,’’ he originally wrote : 


Thy songs, Hans Sachs, are living yet 
In strong and hearty German, 

And Canning’s craft, and Gifford’s wit, 
And the rare good sense of Sherman. 


Under similar pressure of criticism he was 
induced to substitute— 


And patriot fame of Sherman. 


It is painful to think what would have 
become of the liquid measure of Cole- 
ridge’s ‘‘ Christabel’’ had some tiresome 
acquaintance, possibly ‘‘a person on 
business from Porloch,”’ insisted on put- 
ting that poem also in the stocks. 


Whittier’s muse probably gained in all 
ways from the strong tonic of the anti- 
slavery agitation; that gave a training in 
directness, simplicity, genuineness; it 
taught him to shorten his sword and to 
produce strong effects by common means. 
It made him permanently high minded 
also, and placed him, as he himself always 
said, above the perils and te™ ‘ations of 
a merely literary career. Th ugh always 
careful in his work, and a good critic of 
the work of others, he always talked by 
preference upon subjects not literary— 
politics, social science, the rights of labor, 
He would talk at times, if skilfu!ly led up 
to it, about his poems, and was some- 
times, though rarely, known to repeat 
them aloud; but his own personality was 
never a favorite theme with him, and one 
could easily fancy him as going to sleep, 
like La Fontaine, at the performance of 
his own opera. 

Yet certainly few men of limited early 
training have brought from that experience 
so few literary defects as Whittier. He 
soon outgrew all flavor of provincialism, 
and entered into the thorough atmosphere 
of literature. The result is that when he 
uses a mispronunciation or makes a slip 
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in grammar, it has the effect of an over- 
sight ora whim, not of ignorance. 

Thus he always accents the word ‘‘ro- 
a amance”’ on the first syllable, as in 


ot Young Romance raised his dreamy eyes 


he ‘and in the poem of “The Poem of St. 
2 John”’ has the bit of hopeless bad gram 
mat : 


vaste For since the time when Warkworth wood 
os Closed o’er my steed and I, 


Yet these things suggest no flavor of illite- 
racy. A worse fault is that of occasional 
dilution and the reiteration of some very 
simple moral. D’Alembert said of Rich- 
ardson’s novels, once so famous, ‘‘Nature 
isa good thing, but do not bore us with 
‘ her (non pas jusqu'a t’ennui)."’ Whittier 
never reaches the point of ennui, but he 
sometimes makes us fear that another 
verse will bring us to it; and yet, when 
he will, he can be thoroughly terse and 
vigorous. He is always simple—always 
free from that turgidress and mixture of 
metaphors which often mar the verse of 
Lowell. On the other hand, he does not 
s0 often as Lowell broaden into the 
strong assertion of great general princi- 
ples. Lowell’s ‘‘ Verses Suggested by the 
Present Crisis’’ followed not long after 
Whittier’s ‘‘ Massachusetts to Virginia,” 
and, being printed anonymously, were at 
first attributed tothe same author. Whit- 
tier’s poem had even more lyric fire and 
produced an immediate impression even 
greater, but it touched universal principles 
less broadly, and is therefore rarely 
‘t. quoted, while Lowell’s 


‘Truth forever on the scaffold, wrong forever 
on the throne 


‘is immortal on the lips of successive ora- 
tors. 

But while this is true, it is also certain 
that there is room, even in the United 
States, for such a function as that of poet 
-of the people; and here Whittier filled a 
i ‘mission apart from that of the other 
; members of his particular group of New 
England bards. The difference was in- 
deed ante-natal, and affords a most inter- 
esting study. Emerson, Longfellow, 
Holmes, and Lowell belonged more or 
less completely to what one of them des- 
cribed well enough as ‘‘Brahmin blood,”’ 
representing traditions of hereditary cul- 
tivation, if not always of station or 
wealth. ‘Their ancestors were to a great 
extent lawyers or clergymen, gens de Ja 
vobe. With the questionable exception of 
Father Bachiler, Whittfer held a widely 
different ancestry. But here came ina 
new element of interest. He came of a 
race which had a culture of its own; 
that implied, namely, in “‘ birthright 
membership’”’ of the Society of Friends 
He could say for himself in good faith 
what Lowell said only from a dramatic at- 
titude : 


“We draw our lineage from the oppressed. 


jeaecienttlatiesh 
® . 


Tenet ye 


' 











Nor was it from the oppressed alone, but 
from those who had suffered in a spirit so 
Aofty and with such elevation of purpose 
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tion could trace back his heroine’s lineage 
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as to yield through transmitted spiritual 
influence many of the results of the finest 
training. No one appreciated better than 
he the essential dignity of the early New 
England aristocracy—he whose imagina- 


its connection with the G-neral Assembly 
of the Presbyterian.Church. 





HERBERT WELSH attended this summer 
a Church Convention in Dakota, at which 
were present 1500 Indians, belonging to 
the Episcopal Church. The women of 
that connection have raised $1200 as their 
contribution tu foreign missions. 








through the streets of Portsmcuth, N. H. 






Her home is brave in Jeffrey Street, 
With stately stairways worn 

By feet of old colonial knights 
And ladies gentle. born. 






A crowp of roffiins in Wyandotte, ” 
Mich., attacked a band of Salvation Army 
people on the streets recently injuring 
three of the Salvationists. The leader, 
Lieutenant Lowe, a woman, was probably 
fatally hurt. There has been ill-feeling 
among the roughs toward the Salvation 
Army for some time. 






And on her, from the wainscot old, 
Ancestral faces frown 

And this had worn the soldier’s sword, 
And this the judge’s gown. 










But what was all this to him who had 
learned at his mother’s knee to go in 
fancy with William Penn into the wilder- 
ness or to walk with Barclay of Ury 
through howling mobs? There is no 
better Brahmin blood than the Quaker 
bleod, after all. It was, then, as from 
kinsman to kinsman that Whittier’s last 
verses were addressed to Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 






Moo>y's TABERNACLE Mission (LoN- 
DON )—Merely to sit behind the platform 
and see the throngs pressing into every 
corner of the great double galleried church; 
to hear the volume of sound that went out 
from six or seven thousand throats; to 
noie the corcentrated gaze of twice as 
many eyes on the burly figure of the 
preacher, and the solemn hush that set- 
tled on the crowd as he poured forth a red 
hot stream of speech ; to see the marvel- 
lous way in which the spirits of the audi- 
ence were swayed as the heart of one man; 
to listen to the responsive answers that 
came in obedience to Mr. Moody’s call 
for tokens of decision and concern ; to 
mingle with the crowd of anxious inquirers 
in the lecture-room below—all these things 
combined to produce a sense of bewilder- 
ment in the mind, as well as joy in the 
heart, that the ordinary language of ordi- 
nary mortals is quite inadequate to ex- 
press, The meetings can scarcely be de- 
scribed in any satisfactory way, even if 
one were in possession of the whole of the 
facts. ‘To any who came under the spell 
of the services, and partook of the spirit- 
val power which they engendered, these 
notes will seem prosaic enough. God the 
Holy Ghost was present in a fashion that 
was unmistakable, and his workings can 
no more be photographed with pen and 
ink than the winds of heaven can be im- 
prisoned in a cage. 

The meetings were three per day, and 
each was diverse from the other. In the 
morning Mr. Moody sought to reach 
Christian workers. The afternoon audi- 
ences were more mixed, and in the ad- 
dresses there were messages suited both to 
believers and to unbelievers. The evening 
seasons were strictly evangelistic. Ino the 
great audiences, chiefly of men, there 
were no doubt many Christians, but the 
** outsiders ’—the careless, the sceptical, 
the sin-bound and the backsliding—were 
those whom Mr. Moody aimed to infla- 
ence. 

The after meetings are always the most 
difficult parts of such a movement to write 
about. When one has said that crowds 
filled up the lecture-hall night by nigat 
and sometimes in the afternoons, that sin- 
gular readiness was shown in giving au- 
dible expression to resolves to close with 
the offer of salvation, and that personal 
dealing was carried on with every apparent 























































RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 




















SUNDAY BREAKFAST ASSOCIATION OF 
PHILADELPHIA.-—Lewis U. Bean, Presi- 
dent of this Association, at its last meeting 
made the following report : 

To-day the Association commences its 
fifteenth year of labor of rescue among 
the poor unfortunate outcasts of Philadel.- 

hia. 
; There are those of the present members 
who have been constantly at work in this 
Association almost from its commence- 
ment, and seem not to be weary yet. 

During these years many hundreds, yea 
thousands of cast down, discouraged and 
despairing men have been lifted from their 
degradation and Shame and are to-day oc- 
cupying positions of honor and trust and 
hundreds of re-united families are thanking 
God for the return of the wandering one 
and for a happy home. 

During the past year there were held 
312 meetings, with an attendance of 86,- 
546. There were 45.472 charitable meals 
served, making a total for the fourteen 
years of 345,242. 1687 signed the tem- 
perance pledge, making a total to date of 
26,227. 4831 went forward for prayer. 

There were consumed during the year 
60,200 corned beef sandwiches, all made 
by members of the Association, 137,950 
rusk, 1456 pounds of corned beet, 1335 
pounds ot coffee, 141 pounds of tea, 2747 
pounds of sugar, 3465 pounds of ice, 1660 
quarts of milk. 

A breakfast of four corned beef sand- 
wiches and three cups of coffee costs “pe 
than 45% cents for each person. 

Total expense for the year was $4360.5 ¢. 

The work is supported entirely by vol- 
untary contributions. 

There are no salaried officers. 


Dr. JouN Hatt and Dr. W. Booth, the 
latter one of the oldest Directors of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, have 
resigned from its Board since it severed 









































































































































































































































































































































token of real result; one has said all that 
the public. may fairly claim to know. 
There was a good muster of willing work- 
ers; many of the most active being those 
converted through Mr. Mocdy’s former 
London mission. 

If the real inner history of these inquiry 
meetings could be told in completeness of 
detail, the story would throw into the 
shade for tragic and eternal interest all 
the romances ever spun by the inventive 
brain of poet or novelist. The secrets of 
many-hearts are laid bare, and one gets 
gilmpses into the strange mysteries of the 
unceasing warfare that goes on in Mansoul 
between the powers of gooi and evil. 
One hears occasionally of persons who 
have gone into the inquiry-room to argue 
and discuss; but there seemed to be little if 
any of this at the Tabernacle meetings. 
There was an all pervasive air of dead 
earnestness and downright sincerity that 
gave good promise of deep and lasting 
work. It was noteworthy to find so many 
cases of backsliders anxious to arise and 
go to their Heavenly Father. If young 
men beginning to sow their wild oats 
could have heard some of these sorrowful 
stories it would have made them pause 
before plunging with a light heart into 
sinful ways. At every turn the fell power 
of ‘‘the drink” as an agent in leading 
souls astray could be traced. While the 
devil has alcohol for an ally he can afford 
to dispense with many other baits to sin. 
If it be true that the Christian churches 
have the power, if they choose, to banish 
this curse from the land, how awful is the 
responsibility that rests on them !— Zhe 
Christian. ; 


—_ 


SOCIETY INTELLIGENCE. 


Davip E. Sampson writes from East 
Bend, North Carolina, that the school at 
Friends’ Blue Ridge Mission opened with 
65 on the roll, the largest number yet at 
the opening of a session; and more are 
expected. A week of religious meetings 
has been much blessed; Wm. Wales, of 
Minneapolis, Allen J. Johnson and two 
other young Christian workers having 
been in attendance. 

D. E. Sampson feels the importance of 
the financial part of the work being ar- 
ranged before he leaves for England, as 
he anticipates doing about the end of the 
present month. The Committee of North 
Carolina Yearly Meeting has appointed 
as Assistant Superintendent Jonathan E. 
Cox, who has acted as Chairman of the 
Committee since its first organization. 
The annual cost of the work is about 
$1250; the Superintendent receiving no 
compensation. In conjunction with this 
Mission, New York Friends have, for 
three years, kept a Bible reader in the 
same field of labor The Treasurer of the 
Friends’ Blue Ridge Mission, to whom 
contributions may be sent, is J. Elwood 
Cox, High Point, N. C. So far, except 
the receipt annually of $125, from the 
Public School Fund, an appropriation of 
$100 from North Carolina nae Meeting, 
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last year $125 from twocharitable funds, 
with a small return for board of scholars 
and the tuition of a few, the entire work 
has been supported by private subscrip- 
tion ; in which Friends of New York, New 
England, Philadelphia and Baltimore have 


participated. The need of such a work 


among the ignorant population of the hill 
country of North Carolina and Southera 
Virginia is very great. We believe it to 
be in good and faithful hands. 


SAMUEL .Morris and Jonathan E. 
Rhoads reached Yokohama, Japan, Eighth 
mo. 20th. They wrote hence in part as 
follows : 

Eighth mo. 21. The news concerning 
I. and M. Nitobe having sailed for the 
United States naturally was a damper to 
our feelings, upsetting the ~plans we had 
laid as a beginning of our labors here. 
These must now be laid aside, and our 
minds turned to other sources of informa- 
tion in regard to the opportunities for en. 
gaging in the object of our visit. This 
may require some patience and much 
watchfulness rightly to undertake and 
carry out. I hope we may discern the 
right line to enter upon. 

Dr. Whitney and wife are at Kamaku- 
ra, on the bay, south of here, and we will 
a go there one of the first a 


The sitet in the itn scouts are 
peaceable and well behaved, so that one 
can feel at ease under the novel circum- 
stances. 

G. Braithwaite lives on the Bluff, a 
steep ridge forming the backbone of a 
promonotory, on the north side of which 
Yokohama is built. The street slants up 
the side of a hill, arrived at the foot of 
which, we dismounted and soon began to 
climb steps up its precipitous sides. 

Much interesting conyersation has filled 
the time spent with our friend, who has 
acquired a large amount of knowledge of 
the people and their language. His ac- 
count of the latter would be appalling to 
ap ordinary learner, so totally unlike our 
own is it in structure and forms of expres- 
sion. No pronoun, nor possessive case. 
It a servant is to bring his master’s hat, 
the word for hat only is spoken. If it is 
a guest’s hat, the word for honorable is 
added. Should oranges be wanted, in- 
stead of ‘Go, buy some oranges,’’ the 
order would be, ‘‘ Oranges buy, come.”’ 
Tne most prominent word is spoken first. 

Much circumlocution is used in con- 
versing, and ‘*‘two friends can talk to- 
gether for two hours without saying any- 
thing.”’ 

The written language is that of 400 
years.ago. The printed language is dif- 
ferent from that, and both from the spo- 
ken language. 

A sheet a yard long will be filled to say, 
**T have received your letter and will an- 
swer it.”’ 

The Interpreter used more than twice 
as many words or sounds to express what 
was said at the meeting, as [the preacher | 
did. 

Another ride ofa mile or more brought 


[Eleventh mo. 


us to the meeting place. A room open in 
front and seated with benches, and a 
smaller communicating room back, in 
which the speaker stood, formed the 
house, which is used for this purpose only. 

Shoes were removed on entering, and de- 
posited by a woman in attendance in a 
place under the floor. 

The meeting was composed of about 
eight men and six women, and nearly as 
many. children, besides ourselves. A good 
many stood outside and listened at the door 
and window. They sang, prayed and 
preached in Japanese with much earnest - 
ness, and were serious and devout in their 
manner. Near the conclusion, a fine 
looking woman prayed in a way that car- 
ried some weight with it, as I thought. 
The Interpreter repeated a prayer that it 
seemed right to offer, 

22d.—In consultation with G. B. we 
find the missionaries are mostly gathered 
in a few places this month, when they 
have their vacation. . Dr. Whitney called 
this evening, and proposed a course for 
us to pursue in order to meet them ; going 
first to Kamukura for a day or two, A 
Friend student from Tokio will probably 
accompany us as guide and interpreter. 
Our baggage is to be taken to George 
Braithwaite’s.—Philada. Friend. 


Gerorce Gruss, of Dublin Yearly Meet- 
ing, Ireland, was present and spoke very 
acceptably at Germantown meeting, Phila- 
delphia, Eleventh mo. 6, and at Philadel- 
phia Quarterly Meeting the following day. 
He expected to attend Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting, which began Eleventh mo. 1». 

J. Renpet Harris has had conferrei 
upon him the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws by Trinity College, University 
of Dublin, Ireland. His position in th: 
University of Cambridge, England, is that 
of Professor of Palzeography. Such an 
appointment must be very congenial, in 
view of the ability, zeal and success J. 
Rendel Harris has shown in his researches 
in connection with ancient manuscripts ; 
especially the ‘* Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles’? and the ‘* Apology of Aris- 
tides.’* 


FROM FRIENDS’ MissiONARY ADVOCATE 
we take the following particulars : 

Jane B. Haines, sister of Mary Morton 
Haines, who is now in Japan, will fill the 
unexpired term of the latter as General 
Secretary of tne Literature department of 
the W. F. F. Missionary Union. To her 
orders for books may be addressed, Chel- 
tenham, Penna. 

Friends’ Christian Endeavor Societies 
are taking earnest hold of foreign mis- 
sionary work. The Iowa C. E. Society 
supports Gilbert L. Farr in Jamaica; 
the C. E. S. of Weste-n Yearly Meeting 
has the care of some one in Mexico; Ohio 
expects this year to support Esther Butler 
in China; and Indiana is arranging to- 
support a worker in Mexico. 

Kansas W: F. F. M. Society has se- 
cured the services of Sibyl J. Hanson, of 
South Dakota, as assistant matron in 
Children’s Home in Alaska. She has felt 
a call to mission work from childhood, 
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and though the call to Alaska came sud- 
denly and unexpectedly, having conse- 
crated all to Christ and His work, she 
was ready to say ‘‘ the will of the Lord be 
done.” 

At the seventh annual meeting of the 
W. F. F. Society of North Carolina, Julia 
A. Ballinger, for several years past en- 
gaged as a missionary in Mexico, was 
present. She gave an interesting and 
stimulating account of the work in that 
country. 

Tne W. F. F M. Association of Indi- 
ana Yearly Meeting raised last year ¢2,- 
134 81; differing but little from the pre- 
vious year, notwithstanding the loss of the 
membership now belonging to Wilming- 
ton Yearly Meeting. The school at Mat- 
amoras-had last year an enrolment of one 
hundred and forty pupils; taught by a 
principal and th.ee assistant teachers. 
The average number of girls boarded in 
the mission home was twenty, The As- 
sociation also continued the support of 
two native Bible readers, Gne in Mexico 
and one in Japan, and the support of one 
girl in the Eli and Sibyl Jones mission in 
Syria, and were happy to find themselves 
still with a moderate balance of funds to 
begin the work of the new year. 


Tue Editor of the Friends’ Missionary 
Advocate says: 

We deem it none too early to be get- 
ting ready for the Second General Conter- 
ence of the W. F. M. Union to be held 
next spring at Blue Island, Il!., a suburb 
of Chicago. We look forward to this 
being our des¢ Conterence for many rea: 
sons. One is, we do not have to give at 
tention to the work of organizing, as at 
our Glens Falls Conference, as we are now 
past that stage ; but we will be at liberty 
to give our time and strength to questions 
touching the needs of missionary work, 
and how we as an organization can meet 
the demands justly made upon us. 

Another interesting feature will be the 
fact of the greatly increased numbers of 
our women and men who will, we trust, 
attend this Conference, aside from the 
delegates. We want to insist on just as 
many Friends as possible, who anticipate 
visiting the World’s Exposition, to select 
the time for going to include this Con- 
ference. 

We have arranged to hold our meetings 
in the contemplated Park Home, which 
elegant and commodious building is de- 
signed to be the Headquarters of Friends 
during the Exposition. This Home will 
be under the care and. management of 
Wm. S. and Docia Wooton This latter 
fact assures us of every attention and a 
most gracious hospitality. 


THE Women’s Foreicn Missionary As- 
SOCIATION of Friends of Philadelphia held 
an interesting meeting, not largely at- 
tended, at Twelfth Street meeting-house, 
Eleventh mo. roth. It was called in re- 
sponse to a proposal in the Friends’ Mis- 
sionary Aavocate that meetings should be 
held this month in commemoration of the 
centenary of William Carey’s movement, 
which was the beginning of modern mis- 
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sious, in 1792. Rebecca Cadbury pre- 
sided. Dr, James E. Rhoads read some 
appropriate passages of Scripture, and 
offered prayer. He then addressed the 
meeting ; referring, among other histori- 
cal facts, toa movement in Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting twelve years sooner than 
the date of William Carey’s going to In- 
dia, which was really of a missionary char- 
acter: sending a number of Friends to 
settle among the Indians of Southern New 
York and Northern Pennsylvania, to en- 
deavor to educate and civiliz2 them. This 
was, however, somewhat different in kind 
from the great work begun by Carey, 
which has so marvelously grown since ; 
hundreds of thousands of Christian con- 
verts having been won from heathendom 
in Asia, Africa and the islands of the 
Pacific. 

Mary Pickett, of Kansas, gave a simple 
but inspiring account of her call and sur- 
render to mission work, feeling that it is 
definitely her place to go to Japan. 

Tne ‘* Little Gleaners,’’ a company of 
children, of Germantown, under the care 
of Mary Hughes, enlivened the meeting 
with the recitation of a number of short 
pieces referring to mission work, Some 
of those present added words of en- 
couragement and hope ; and the meeting 
closed with thanksgiving and prayer. 


IN OUR ALLUSION, in a recent number, 
to the work of Friends’ Temperance As- 
sociation at 4011 Haverford Street, West 
Philadelphia, Elisabeth Russell should 
have been spoken of as at present chiefly 
conducting the Boys’ Parlors at that place. 





a 





From the Independent. 


THE CONGRESS ON APRICA. 


BY FREDERIC PERRY NOBLE. 

The Lost Continent! What thoughts 
does it not call up, what memories of the 
past, what hopes for the future! There 
civilization had its birth. In turn Egypt- 
ian and ‘*Shepherd’’ and Persian and 
Hellene and Roman and Saracen and 
Frank and Turk and Saxon have seized 
the serpent of old Nile. There Carthage 
and Rome settled whether the civilization 
of the West and the future should be 
Shemitic or Aryan, enslaved and stagnant, 
or free and.progressive. There Athanasius 
stood against a world and saved to Chris- 
tianity its faith that Christ is very God of 
God. There Augustine thought out the 
problems of fate, free-will and man’s re- 
turn to God. There Tertullian wrought 
out a theory of the Church. When the 
Pharos of Alexandrine culture fell in the 
storm of Moslem conquest, civilization 
and Christianity beat in vain upon Africa’s 
coasts for a millenium. But through the 
death of the Byzantine Empire came the 
birth pangs of modern Europe. Within 
fifty years after the Crescent crushed the 
Cross of Constantinople, Portugal pushed 
past Africa's cape of storms, named it for- 
ever Cape of Good Hope, and won the 
wealth of India. Africa had at last begun 
to be brought again within the pale of 
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Christianity. Though the messengers of 
civilization were through four centuries 
only too Christless, He in whose sight: a. 
thousand years are as a day had anew 
stretched forth his-hand to Ethiopia. “He 
sounded forth his trumpet that shall never 
call retreat.’’- To-day the dark and lost 
and hopeless continent, spoiled of its sec- 
rets, stands in the search-light of the nine- 
teenth century. The eyes of Europe and 
America are turned upon Africa, and the 
majzstic subiect is up for the debate in the- 
parliament of man. Most fitting is it that 
that new world which yet is old should be 
discussed in this New World which Colum. 
bus gave to Spain while Portugal was re- 
vealing Africa; di:cassed during the fourth 
centennial year s nce the supreme: seaman 
sailed the westering wave. 

It is desired that this Congress shall be 
the most representative of Africa that the 
world has ever known. The scope of its 
deliberations is to.be as broad and varied 
as the African continent and our Southern 
States. Its councilors are missionaries 
and explorers and governors and prelates > 
scholars, scientists, philanthropists and 
the Fourth Estate. This advisory council 
will suggest themes vitally linking Africa. 
in all its aspects and relations to humanity 
in every sphere of thought and action, 
and propose the men best qualified to 
treat these themes and to share the de- 
liberations of the Congress. In the pro- 
gram popular interest and scientific re- 
search will both be considered. The hope- 
is cherished that the common sense of most 
and the wisdom of those best versed in 
things African can thus be made a new 
force in the redemption of Africa and the 
uplifting of the Freedman. As a means 
toward these objects the papers and 
speeches of the Congress will, as Presi- 
dent Bonney authorizes us to say of legis- 
lative action at Washington, probably be 
published by the Government. To the 
solution of these problems, such leaders 
as Stanley among explorers, Grenfell 
among missionaries, Baring and Rhodes 
among rulers, Cust and Miller among 
philologists, Vinne Ream in art, Keltie, 
Ravenstein, Lane-Poole and MacPherson 
in geography or in history, Tiele, Fisher, 
Ellinwood and Blyden in comparative 
theology and Church history, Shaler and 
Drummond in science, Cable in literature, 
Harris and Tyler in folklore, and Mac- 
kinnon and Douglas among statesmen— 
are, with many in other-fields, to be asked 
to bring forth their knowledge and wisdom 
as to Africa, and the best means of bring- 
ing her and her children in America into 
every fellowship of Christianity and civi- 
lization. 

In the furtherance of these purposes: 
the general committee has already taken. 
large measures. Believing that in a. 
multitude of councilors is wisdom, it has 
said to 150 men deeply interested in 
Africa or in African problems: ‘* Help 
us.”” It has classified human knowledge 
concerning things African. It has pre- 
pared a bibliography of works in New- 
berry Library bearing directly upon that. 
continent and upon our Negro question. 
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“These number about 2.500 and enable 
ahe student to investigate his subject in 
Chicago itself. It has communicated with 
‘neatly 600 missions in Africa, with 
American and English consuls residing 
there, with African rulers, with European 
administrators, with the chief journals, re- 
digious and secular, of this country— 
especially with the Negro press—and with 
-all representatives, North and South,. of 
work among Freedmen. At the earliest 
practicable date its literature will be sent 
to the leading professional, religious 
and secular journals in Europe, to the few 
newspapers in Africa, to religious and to 


scientific societies at home and abroad, to 
-colleges and seminaries, and to parties 
Since 
the general committee is corresponding 


suggested by the advisory council. 


with specialists in order to settle upon 


speakers and subjects, it has now done all 
For the 
sake of pushing this project toan assured 
-consummation we must ask that immedi- 


in its power to insure success. 


-ate assistance which active interest alone 

«Can give. 

“Then act ! 
Newberry Library, Chicago, Il. 





For Friends’ Review. 


OUR NATIVE LAND. 
BY JOHN COLLINS, 





Our country, tis to thee 
‘We raise the earnest plea 
To aid our cause; 
‘Land our forefathers trod, 
Seeking to worship God, 
“O! may it spread abroad 
Just, righteous laws! 


‘Hushed is the din of war, 

‘Hushed the deep cannon’s roar 
O’er fields of blood; 

¥ rom east to western strand, 

‘Peace hovers o’er the land, 

‘Showering, on every hand, 
Her stores of good. 


‘Now, while our skies are bright, 

And Freedom’s holy lighi 
Illumes our way, 

Let every patriot speed 

The time, by God decreed, 

“When Truth and Right shall lead 
To purer day. 


Rings the wide world with cries 

‘That through the centuries rise, 
From shore to shore, 

“ Bid hostile rulers know 

The weary weight of wo 

And fearful crimes that grow 
From strife and war !” 


Ring in the reign of Peace! 
Let angry conflicts cease 
In deeds of love ; 
So, skall the erth be blest, 
No more by fear distressed, 
And nations know the rest 
Of heaven above. 








FROvuDE tells us, in the closing volume 
<of his ‘* Life of Carlyle,’’ how that cele- 
‘rated writer cried out, in one of his sea- 
sons of trouble, “Oh, that I had faith; 
Then were nothing too 


-oh, that ‘I hed! 
thard or too heavy for me.” 


Do you wish to help Africa? 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


Mucu as Miss Willard desired the pre- 
sence of Lady Henry Somerset at the 
Denver Convention, it was brought about 
by reason of our English leader’s krow!- 
edge that Miss Willard was physically un- 
able to take so long a journey and follow 
it by meeting her duties at the Conven- 
tion. No one on this side the water can 
appreciate what Lady Henry’s coming 
involved. Engagements of the highest 
importance were postponed or otherwise 
provided for, and the temperance people 
of Great Britain may well feel that they 
have given the highest proof within their 
power of good will to America’s white 
ribbon host by lending us their leader for 
six weeks. Oa our part we profoundly 
appreciate her coming and will lend them 
our own when she is once more strong 
and well.. The presence of John G. 
Woolley, one of the noblest speakers that 
the temperance cause has produced and 
for whom Lady Henry had made engage- 
ments far and wide throughout Great 
Britain, will ameliorate the situation in 
her greatly regretted absence. — Union 
Signal. 


THE ASSOCIATED Brewers of Great 
Britain have subscribed £100,000 for the 
purpose of protecting their own tiade in 
the coming election! How mucn are the 
Christian churches subscribing to protect 
the husbands and wives and children of 
our English homes from this deluge of 
temptation? Such vast sums of money 
spent in the organized demoralization of 
constituencies entail upon our country 
gross electoral corruption. No other trade 
thus dares to raise its hydra-head against 
the welfare of the nation. 

The total abstainers are, after all, a 
great power whenever they unite their 
forces. In 1888 and 1890 the temperance 
party awoke to discover its strength. 
Twice over, one of the strongest Govern- 
ments of modern times had to withdraw 
the Compensation Clauses. W. S. Caine 
prote:ted in 1888 against the Government 
proposals, which were ‘‘ equivalent to an 
endowment of more than £700,000,000 
for public-house owners.’’ Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson showed thit the law courts had 
decided that ‘* the licensing authority nad 
the same power to refuse the renewal of a 
license that it had to refuse at first to grant 
it, and that the grant was fora year only, 
with no obligation to continue it longer.’’ 
In 1890 a similar battle was fought over 
agaip, with a similar victory for moral re. 
form. Some constructive temperance 
legislation is now demanded by a great 
democracy. The country appears ripe for 
three reforms—the entire closing of pub- 
lic houses on Sunday and election days, 
the reduction of the number of public 
houses by imperial enactment in propor 
tion to the population, never to exceed 
one in a thousand in towns, and, thirdly, 
tor every locality to have the right to the 
D.rect Popular Veto of the liquor traffic. 
Public opinion is also ripening for im. 


perial legislation: prohibiting the supply of 


[Eleventh mo, 





alcoholic drink to children, and shorten. 
ing the hours when public houses may be 
open.—London Friend. 


A CasLe. DESPATCH says:—A sharp 
and probably salutary shock has been 
given to the highest social circles by the 
startling exposures in regard to the preva- 
lence of drunkenness among aristocratic 
ladies, made by Lady Frederick Cayendish 
and the Duchess of Bedford at the Church 
Congress. Hitherto allegations of wide- 
spread drinking practices among women 
of rank and fashion have been deemed 
prejudiced gossip; but nothing that rumor 
ever suggested equals the outspoken reve- 
lations made by these highly placed leaders 
of society. 

Lady Cavendish said that a distinguished 
physician has assured her that many !adies 
who were living idle lives had consulted 
him for nervous symptoms, which revealed, 
in perfect unc 2nsciousness on their part, a 
condition of alcoholism bordering on de- 
lirium tremens; but that alcohol was not 
the only fashionable failing, as chloral, 
chlorodyne and morphia were taken in 
secrecy in boudoirs, and were adding to 
the maladies of modern life. 

The Duchess of Bzdford put the blame 
on the straining of nerve power through 
the supposed urgent demands of society, 
until the nerves required a fillip. The 
argument of the necessity of stimulation, 
she said, afforded the very slightest pro- 
tection against temptation. The real 
remedy is avoidance of mischievous forms 
of excitement, together with total absti- 
nence. The Duchess maintained that 
‘*moderation’’ is a very elastic term and 
would not meet the evils like total absti- 
nence. It was a serious thing, she said, 
for Christian workers pledged to fight 
against the drinking practices of society 
to reject the practice of total abstinence ; 
and she besought everybody interested to 
avoid the banter and jesting too commonly 
used in reference to the greatest evil of 
modern life. : 

The wife of Archbishop Benson, and 
Sir William Herschell, the Dean of Ro- 
chester, and others continued in a similar 
strain. 


Tue Mip pay Gtass of ale—leading 
in many cases to more than one—is being 
largely superseded by the mid-day cup of 
cocoa ; so we have judged from observa- 
tion, and we are glad to knowthat the 
report of the Commissioners of Customs 
confirms this by the statement that the 
consumption of cocoa has increased 34 
per cent. during the last five years. 

—London Christian. 


THE AMERICAN MEDICAL TEMPERANCE 
ASSOCIATION, through the kindness of J. 
H. Kellogg, M.D, of Battle Creek, 
Mich., offers the following prizes : 

tst. One hundred dollars for the best 
essay On the Physical Action of Alcohol, 
based on Original Research and Exp:ri- 
ment. 

2d. One hundred dollars for the best 
essay On the Non-alcoholic Treatment of 
Disease. 
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These essays must be sent to the Secre- 
tary of the Committee, Dr. Crothers, 
Hartford, Conh., on or before May 1, 
1893 They should be in type-writing, 
with the author’s name in a sealed envel- 
ope, with motto to distinguish it. The 
report of the Conmiitee will be an. 
nounced at the annual meeting at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., in June, 1893, and the 
successful essays read. 

These essays will be the property of 
‘the Association, and will be published at 
the discretion of the Committee. All es- 
says are to be purely scientific, and with- 
‘out restrictions as to length, and limited 
to physicians of this country.—A/edical 
News. 





M. Fruix MoscHe.tes. — Oue of the 
members of the Executive Committee of 
the Peace Society, M. Felix Moscheles, is 
ama artist, and of ccnsiderable powers in 
that line. He has followed the Russian 
artist, M Verestchagin, in using his brush 
to paint the horrors of war. One of M. 
Moscheles’ recent pictures is named 
‘‘Legitimate Warfare.” It represents a 
poor woman killed by a shell, whilst she 
still holds her little infant in her arms. 
‘The artist remarks: ‘‘ That shell was not 
aimed at the mother as she stood by the 
porch, but it exploded at the door of her 
cottage, and-she fell mortally wounded. 
A wreath ot smoke is issuing from the 
open casement, the flame will soon be 
kindled ; there is no hand to stop it. So 
the peaceful abode is doomed, and the 
porch with the honeysuckle, the wooden 
palings, and——Will the child have 
strength to free itself from the rigid arms 
that have closed upon it in the agony of 
death? Whose fault isit? Surely not 
the gunners.’ Is it the monarch’s or the 
people’s? Perhaps it is mine—perhaps 
it is yours. This is nothing new, merely 
one amongst ten thousand episodes of the 
battlefield, a petty incident in the history 
of the ‘necessary’ evil, ‘legitimate’ war- 
fare.” 


OO? 


To MinisTERS.—‘‘ Do not quench the 
Spirit, nor abuse the power; when it 
moves and stirs in you, be obedient ; but 
do not go beyond, nor add to it, nor take 
from it ; for if you do, you are reproved, 
either for going beyond, or taking from 
it. And when any have spoken the 
things of the Lord by His power and 
Spirit, let them keep in the power and 
Spirit, that keeps them in humility, that 
when they have spoken the things of God, 
they are neither higher nor lower, but still 
keep in the power before and after; and 
being obedient to the Spirit of God, it 
keeps them from deadness and alive to 
God, and keeps them in a sense that they 
do not go beyond and run out, as some 
have done; and that hath come from 
want of living in the power of God and 
in His Spirit, which keeps ail in subjection 
and in order, and in the true fear of the 
Lord, always to feel the presence of the 
Lord with you.” —GEorGE Fox. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
FOURTH QUARTER. 
Eleventh mo. 27, 1892. 


THE APOSTLES TURNING TO THE GENTILES 
Acts xiii. 44—52 ; xiv. 1—7. 


( BSiCN IX. 


Gorpen Text.—I have set thee to be a light to the 
Gentiles. Acts xiii. 47. 


The lesson follows closely upon the 
preceding one; the sermon then preached 
by Paul produced a very great impression 
on all who heard it, and no doubt the 
week thet followed was spent in active 
work by him and Barnabas. 

44. And the next Sabbath day came 
almost the whole city together. During 
the week the report had spread that this 
new teaching was for Gentiles as well as 
for the Jews, and so they thronged to 
hear it. 

45. But when the Jews saw the multi 
tudes. The Gentile crowds thronging in 
and around their synagogue could not but 
enrage the Jews. ney were filled with 
envy. Tne sudden popularity of strangers 
hke Paul and Barnabas also displeased 
them, and their new method of inter- 
preting their ancient Scriptures, but most 
of all the fear that now the truth of God, 
so long the birthright of their nation, was 
to become common property. And spake 
against those things which were spoken by 
Paul. Sve ch. xviii. 6; I Peter i. 4; 
Jude x. Compare also Matt. xx. 11-15. 
Contradicting and blaspheming. ‘To 
blaspheme is here not to take God’s name 
in vain, but to speak evil and slanderous 
words.’’—Addott. Something of the same 
feeling exists still when a respectable con. 
gregation turns the cold shoulder to the 
poor and sinful who might be welcomed 
in and receive the Gospel. 

46. Then Paul and Barnabas waxed 
bold. Rev. Ver., ‘* spake out boldly.’’ 
‘*Few acts are more courageous than the 
unflinching announcement of a most dis- 
tasteful intention to an infuriated audi- 
ence.’’"— Farrar. The step ‘‘ made bitter 
enemies of those who cou!d persecute them 
and do them all manner of evil. It sepa- 
rated them from their friends and co- 
religionists, and .joined them to Gentiles 
just out of their heathenism.’’—Pe/oudet. 
And yet the Apostles had really no choice 
in the matter, for it is an essential part of 
God’s plan of salvation that the Gospel 
shall be given to those who seek it, and if 
this involves turning from those who re- 
fuse it, then that must follow. See Mark 
iv. 24, 25. J¢ was necessary that the 
word of God first be spoken to you. See Acts 
iii. 26 and xiin 26; Matt, x. 6; Rom. i. 
16. ‘* Because the Jews were most pre- 
pated to receive the truth, by their long 
training under God and by their Scrip- 
tures, which foretold the Messiah and His 
work ; and because through them the Gen- 
tiles could most easily be reached.’”’-— 
Peloubet. Judge yourselves unworthy of 
eternal life. See Ex. xxxii. 10 ; Is. lv. 5; 
Rom. x. 19; Actsvil. 51,52. Thus it is 
that when a soul turns away from the 
offers of God’s love, it ‘judges’ or 
‘* condemns ’”’ itself as unworthy of them. 
Lo, we turn to the Gentiles. Acts xviii. 
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6; xxviii. 28; Luke xiii. 28; xiv. 23, 
24, &c. 

47. Ihave set thee to bea light to the 
Gentiles. Is. xlii 6; xlix. 6. Jcsus was 
the light of the world. -John ix. 5. 
Tnorough Him, His disciples were also to 
be the light of the world. See Matt. v. 14. 
That thou shouldest be for salvation unto 
the ends of the earth. The greatest proof 
of the divinity of the Gospel is its adapt- 
ability to a// nations. 

48. And as the Gentiles heard this they 
were glad. 1 Cor. i. 24. They were 
glad the salvation reached to them, for 
they wanted it. As many as were or- 
dained to eternal life believed. This form 
of the verb might well be translated ‘as 
many as had marshaled themselves placed 
themselves in the ranks of those who wel- 
comed the word of life.’—Cook. . Com- 
pare Acts xx. 13, where the Greek is the 
same. 

50. But the Jews stirred up the devout 
and honorable women. Pious women of 
high rank ; some of them perhaps prose- 
lytes. And the chief men of the city. We 
are not told by what meaas they induced 
these heathens to take part with them, but 
possibly they influenced some of them 
through their wives. And expelled them 
out of their coasts. This means they 
drove them from the neighborhood. 

51. But they shook off the dust of their 
Jeet. As commanded by their Lord. Matt. 
x. 14; Mark vi. 11. Asa testimony that 
they had themselves rej-cted the Gospel. 
And came unto Iconium. A populous city, 
60 miles Southeast of Antioch in Pisidia, 
lying in a fertile plain at the foot of Mount 
Taurus, oe 

52. Zhe disciples were filled with joy 
and with the Holy Ghost. ‘* The tense 
1s that which expresses the continuance of 
the state.’"—Plumpire. Poor new con- 
verts, just converted from heathenism ; no 
minister among them, no one to feed or . 
care for them; surrounded moreover by 
hostile Jews, surely this is a foolish pro- 
ceeding on the part of Paul, to start a 
work in the city of Antioch remote from 
any established church‘and to leave the 
young converts thus without a pastor! 
Yet we read that they were filled with joy 
and the Holy Ghost and apparently they 
got along extremely well without one. 

1. Zhey went both together into the syn- 
agogue of the Jews. Note that they al- 
ways went first to the Jews, this was Paul’s 
constant rule. And so spake, that a great 
multitude... . believed. The Gospel 
faithtully preached with the power of the 
Spirit always attracts men. 

2. But the unbelicving Jews. ‘Tie 
verb is the same which is found in John 
ill. 36 where the rendering should be, 
‘ He that odeyeth notthe Son.’ The word 
is stronger than ‘unbelieving;’ it expresses 
unbeliet breaking forth into rebellion.””— 
Cambridge Bible. Sturred up the Gentiles. 
They seem to have used just the same 
methods as the Antioch Jews, enlisting the 
heathen inhabitants on their side. See 
also ch. xvii. 5 ; and 13. 

3. Long time therefore. ‘Paul be- 
came well aware that opposition by adver- 
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saries is often an essential means of suc- 
cess. Once reporting a very favorable 
opportunity for conducting his work, he 
describes it by two features, a wide door, 
and many adversaries.’ —Arnot. 1 Cor. 
xvi. 9. Speaking boldly in the Lord. See 
ch. iv. 29; also xx. 27. Which bare wit- 
ness unto the word of his grace. See Mark 
xvi. 20; Heb. ii. 4 

4 But the multitude of the city was 
divided. The Gospel faithfully preached 
is a great divider ; to some it is the savor of 
life unto life to others of death unto death. 
When Jesus Christ is presented, men 
either accept or reject Him. See Matt. 
Xx. 34, 35. art with the aposiles. The 
first time Paul and Barnabas are so called. 

5. And when there was made an onset. 
*¢ An intention against them—a stir.’’— 
Alford. ‘« No stone was thrown.’’— Pas. 
See II Cor. xi. 25. 

6. And fled unto the cities of Lycaonia. 
See Matt. x. 23. They were already in 
Lycaonia—‘* Wolf land ”’—now they went 
further into it, into the wilder, less-civil- 
izz:d parts. Lystra and Derbe. Luystra 
was about 40 miles southesat from Ico- 
nium. Derbe 20 miles further. 

7. And there they preached the gospel. 
Nothing daunted by opposition and per- 
secution they still preached everywhere 


. they went. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. The great truth taught by this lesson 
is that no matter how well fitted we are by 
inheritance, education, &c., to be reci- 
pients of God’s grace and channels of 
blessing to others, all this but adds to our 
condemnation unless there be an individ- 
ual acceptance of the Gospel on our part. 

2. God’s blessings always go to those 
who are willing to receive them. 

3. v. 46. * Rej-cters of Christ prove 
themselves unworthy of Him.’’—Peloudet. 

4. Vv. 52. Though outward helpers are 
removed God can still fill His children 
with joy in the Holy Ghost. 

5. Let us ask ourselves How much trite 
zeal have we for the spread of the Gospel ? 
Does opposition simply make us work the 
better as it did with Paul and Barnabas ? 





INDIAN SUMMER. 


These are the days when the birds come back 
A very few, a bird or two, 
To take a backward look. 


These are the days when the skies put on 
The old, old sophistries of June,— 
A blue and gold mistake. 


Oh ! fraud that cannot cheat the bee ! 
Almost thy plausibility 
Induces my belief, 


Till ranks of seeds thy witness bear, 
And softly through the open air 
Hurries a timid leaf, 


Oh ! sacrament of summer days, - 
Oh! last communion in the haze, 
Permit a child to join, 


Thy sacred emblem to partake, 
Thy consecrated bread to break, 
Taste thine immortal wine ! 


—L£mily Dickinson. 


RURAL. 


FERMENTATIONS OF MiLK.—The com- 
mon changes in milk are due to the pres- 
ence of bacteria. This has been demon- 
strated by the labors of many chemists ; 
but. especial honor is due to Pasteur, Lis- 
ter, Roberts and Hueppe. The best- 
known change occurring spontaneously 
in milk is that of souring. This change 
is caused by the presence of a minute or- 
ganism in the milk, called by Hueppe 
Bacillus acidi lactici, which flourishes 
best at a temperature between thirty. five 
and forty-two degrees, and is checked in 
growth by a temperature above forty-two 
degrees Cent. There seem to be several 
species which have the power of souring 
milk. The acid produced is called lactic 
acid. Electricity has no power to sour 
milk ; but the conditions which will pro- 
duce thunder storms are, doubtless, favor- 
able for the development of the bacteria 
which sour milk. The ordinary souring 
and coagulation of milk proceeds so 
rapidly, and produces so great a change, 
that all other fermentations are either 
completely stopped or are obscured. But 
one by one they have been isolated and 
studied. 

One of the earliest of these fermenta- 
tions to be recognized is that called buty- 
ric acid fermentation. In this the milk 
becomes bitter, and acquires the taste of 
rancid butter. The bacteria producing 
this change are of a class represented by 
Bacillus butyricus and Bacillus amylobac- 
ter. Boiling milk will not kill the germs 
of these organisms. They are present in 
rancid butter, and probably produce that 
condition. 

Bitter milk, a trouble at times in dair- 
ies, is also due to bacteria. The milk of 
old cows is said to be most liable to this 
trouble. There seem to be two kinds of 
bitter milk ; one associated with butyric 
acid, the other free from it, and several 
species of bacteria seems to be concerned 
in their production. The alkaline curd- 
ling of milk—that is, milk curdled and 
not acid—is found to be due to the pres- 
ence of still different species of bacteria 
from those already named. 

‘** Biue’’ milk is well known. Popular- 
ly it is believed to be due to the removal 
of the cream and the addition of water. 
Practical dairymen, however, have long 
known that it is an infection. As early as 
1838 it was held to be due to some ab- 
normal ferment. The blue color seems 
to be produced from the lactic acid ; for, 
antil this is developed, the blue color 
does not appear. Blue milk seems to be 
harmless, The source of the organism 
which produces it is yet unknown. Blue 
cheese has also been observed, probably 
preduced by the same organism which 
causes blue milk. ‘‘Ropy’’ or ‘‘slimy ’”’ 
milk has long puzzled dairymen. It 
often, indeed generally, seems confined 
to a single cow. Commonly, it has been 


accounted for by a diseased condition of 
the mammary ‘gland. In 1882 it was 
shown to be produced by a low form of 
plant growth, and since that time a num- 



















ber of species of bacteria, no less tham 
eighteen, have been found to possess the 
power of causing this peculiar fermenta- 
tion. There is no proof that slimy milk 
is unhealthful. The people of Norway 
seem to use and relish it, producing it at 
will by feeding their cows ona certain. 
plant called Pinguicula. 

Still other fermentations of milk now 
known to be caused by bacteria are the 
violet milk, yellow milk, green milk, red 
milk and drown milk. These colors, as 
in the case of blue milk, seem to be pro- 
duced not by organisms of a single spec- 
cies, but by several allied species. Alb 
are introduced into the milk from the ex- 
terior. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS. 


In every case the bacteria which cause 
fermentations in milk are introduced after 
the milk is drawn from the cow. To avoid: 
them scrupulous cleanliness and constant 
vigilance is the only remedy. If they ap- 
pear in any dairy some source of contam- 
ination has been overlooked, and must 
be sought out and removed. The lactic 
acid fermentation is tle most common 
and the one most desired to be retarded. 
This is done by the exercise of great 
cleanliness and then cooling the milk 
thoroughly as soon as it is drawn from 
the cow, and keeping it col until used. 
Sterilized milk, if again exposed to bac- 
terial influences, will sour as though it 
had not been treated. 

Cows which are diseased, as with con- 
sumption or anthrax, may impart bacteria 
to their milk ; but milk from diseased cows 
should never be used for human food.— 

Dr. G. G. Grorr, in Independent. 





THE GENERAL CONFERENCE AT 
INDIANAPOLIS. 





Continued from page 245. 

Fourth day afternoon, Tenth mo. 19th.— 
While the members were gathering, a hymn 
was sung, Several prayers were then offered ; 
and another hymn preceded the beginning 
of the session for business. Committees were 
appointed to consider and report on the fol- 
lowing subjects: the advisability of Friends 
taking part in the Congress of Religions at 
Chicago next year; and on the expediency 
and practicability of establishing a Friends’ 
Publishing House, Book Concern and offi- 
cial periodical for the Society. 

The topic for the afternoon session was 
then taken up: The Conduct of meetings 
for worship, and the Maintenance of minis- 
ters. James Wood opened the discussion 
with a brief paper. We can only give its 
trend and special points. While the Society 
of Friends has reason for existence im 
its Christian doctrine, this is not its only 
charge. Leading principles must always be 
prominent, but a right balance needs to be 
kept, avoiding both right and left hand dan- 
“gers, There is now in the Society no serious 
disagreement concerning doctrine ; but there 
is diversity of practice, especially as to meet- 
ings for worship and the maintenance of min- 
isters. We need to call attention to funda~ 
mental principles, so as to bring us to agree- 
ment and increased efficiency in our work. 

The chief distinction of Friends has al- 
ways been their adherence to the High Priest~ 
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thood of Christ and the priesthood of all be- 
ievers. This involves the immediate and 
perceptible influence of the Holy Spirit; 
worship not depending upon any order of 
men or on any ceremonial observances. 
Worship may be eitherindividual or united, 
‘The essential ideal of it in the Scriptures is 
‘prostration of the subject before the Sove- 
weign ; prostration of body and soul. This, 
toj be complete, must begin in silence; ac- 
-cording to the Sovereign's will, waiting in 
-silence may be short or long. Whatever is 
~said or done must. be from the prompting of 
the Sovereign’s will, As George Fox wrote, 
« Hold all your meetings in the power of the 
Lord.” So prompted, the service may be 
-either that of the experienced or of babes; 
the reading of Scripture, petitions offered, or 
wraise sung, or all the time spent in silent 
worship, All should close in reverent silence 
&efore the King. This needs a keen percep- 
tion of the Divine will and full obedience to 
at. Those are most used in right service who 
are mosi attentive to the Divine will and 
~who thus learn to know the secret ways of 
God, Worship consists neither in words nor 
in silence. but in holy dependence upon God, 
‘We, as Friends, do not desire written ser- 
wnons ; but the study of the Scriptures is all 
the more necessary to those who do not 
unake such preparation for service. Nor can 
we limit the Spirit, asserting that a message 
emay not be given before the time when it 1s 
to be delivered, In the meeting, all should 
be done or said in accord with immediate 
leading of the Spirit, This shuts out individ- 
ual prearrangement of services in meetings 
for worship, Such would be a usurpation of 
the Sovereign’s right. Nor are any to say, 
“of their own wills, that such or such shall or 
shall not take part in the service. Some may 
tbe properly appointed to encourage or re- 
Strain, 2s their spiritual judgment approves, 
dt is a great privilege thus to meet for united 
worship ; and it brings an attendant respon- 
sibility, We need to pray for help to meet 
this in our assemblies, So the unconverted 
may be impressed and won, God often di- 
ects the service for these, 


When there is work specially among the 
unconverted, the situation is changed, and 
“meetings differently conducted are in place ; 
the end then being to arouse, warn and in- 
struct. Special qualification and guidance 
are needed for such work. The children of 
“God, are in every service, safe in following the 
leading of the Spirit ; this will always lead 
into harmony, 

As to the maintenance of ministers: all 
“Christians are rightly on an equality ; 
‘with no clerical class or precedence,—no 
“reverend " title. There is some work for 
Christ belonging to every believer. One ser- 
vice may be more important than another, 
but no distinction of clergy and laity has a 
etight to exist in a Christian church. 

Some are called and qualified for special 
‘service in the ministry, While we may ad- 
“mit as a principle the oe of preachers 
feceiving support from those among whom 
they labor, in the primitive church for more 
than a hundred years this was not general. 
“The All-wise Founder of the Church gave 
‘instruction which is universal, and is, with 
spiritual wisdom, always applicable. He 
said, “ Freely ye have received, freely give.” 
Also, “ The workman is worthy of his hire.” 
These teachings are, rightly applied, in har- 
mony ; we are not to adopt one, ignoring the 
other, When a minister is independent, as 
Paul was, let him do as did Paul; but if 
otherwise, we are not to have the Gospel hin- 
-dered for want of means, . The Gospel is 
“ not to be preached for money nor to be hin- 
~dered for want of it.” So it was understood 








in the early time of the Society of Friends ; 
as Barclay wrote, “ what is necessary and 
convenient " should be supplied. Difficulties 
in this matter were of early occurrence, be- 
cause of the frailty of human nature, But 
to say that ministers should never receive 
support, limits preaching the Gospel to those 
who have means of their own. 


In regard to the location of ministers, the 


Lord of the harvest knows best. The church 
should seek with prayer to know His will, 
and the minister also should seek for guid- 
ance, When the Master brings the work and 
the workers together, sanctified common 
sense may settle the matter in each case, 
But let us, as Friends, keep our special ban- 
ner, as the Master has placed it in our hands, 


Joseph Potts followed in this discussion. 


He presupposed what James Wood had said. 


He held that the three factors in regard to 


ministerial service are, the Demand, the 
Supply, and the Connecting Link. The con- 
Straint of Christ's love is the call, and the 
qualification furnishes the supply. 


The Christian religion does not consist of 


commands and regulations. Our Lord gave 
no promise of satisfaction through obser- 
vances, Salvation is all of grace, and we 


have no justification in any doings, Our 
Lord never perfected the organization of a 


church, We are to avoid every yoke of 


bondage, but to do all decently and in 


order, in conformity with the Divine will. 


No precepts of men in past times should 
se‘tle for us what we ought now to do. 


The demand comes from the moving of 
God's Spirit on the hearts of men, They 
want preaching at least once a week. It is 
good for them to have it; even if it is not as 
spiritual as we wish. Joel prophesied that 
the Spirit should be poured forth * upon all 
fiesh; and your sons and your daughters 
shall prophesy ;” and Peter proclaimed the 
fulfilment of this at Pentecost, The gift of 
the Spirit is general, it should be realized in 
all Christians ; and all should testify to a 
Saviour’s love, Failure to appreciate this 
may cause .a local church to designate as 
ministers some whom God has not called 
and placed there. Such, perhaps ten or 
twelve at ease in one place, may be neglect- 
ing broad fields elsewhere. All should wish 
toextend the supply as best they can. 


But, will not God supply all that is 
needed? No congregation can wish it more 
than God desires it, Yet our common prac- 
tice implies an expectation of only an occa. 
sional, spasmodic help from God. More 
truly, our filling with power is according to 
our willingness to receive, 


People will gather in places of worship; 
this calls on Christians to feed them, Hence 
should come the supply: the Bible teaches 
Christians the most perfect relation of men 
te God, in accordance with Moses’ words, 
“ Would God that all the Lord’s people were 
prophets,” All having the common duty of 
testimony, God may call some to such labor 
that they must spend all their time and 
strength in it. 

Christians seldom use all their gifts of 
prophesying ; among those who do, there is 
room for more, Our Father intends this, 
and that some are to be over the flock, to 
shepherd them and to go out after those 
who are without. They must lead by pre- 
ceding those who are to be led. Whether 
or not we find it so detailed in Scripture, 
every one should try to supply his deficien- 
cies, Itis desirable that one who may be 
the only public leader of a congregation 
should avoid ignorance, which does not help 
the cause. Let him learn and teach the 
most intelligently that he can all his life. 





Spirituality and the desire to learn may fully 
coexist, 

Recognition of a separation for labor 
should be enough, and there will always be 
a fieid where the laborer is entitled, by the 
Master's order, to support. He is not to re- 
ceive pay for preaching, but to have a liveli- 
hood while engaged in it. 

The connecting link between tne laborers 
and the field of work, in our church, is the 
Meeting on Ministry and Oversight. In this 
matter the experience of our forefathers is 
interesting, but we are responsible for our 
own duties, Changes may be, and are, 
needed ‘in the application of eternal prin- 
ciples. . 

Christ still appoints His workers, There 
may be only slight service at first. We dare 
not allow any arrangement to discourage the 
“bubbling ones ;” every one-must have the 
liberty of obedience, even in small things, 
Recognized ministers have no right to ob- 
struct thesé openings ; indeed a succession 
in ministry requires such beginnings not to be 
prevented. But we must not ignore the fact 
of the generally ignorant condition of the 
people, and the consequent need of the ele- 
vation of the standard of ministry, by the 
recognition only of those ministers who give 
their whole time to the work. 

For these “ food and raiment " are enough, 
and belong to them of right; food for mind 
as well as body. Paul said *‘ The Lord did 
ordain,” &c.; and “Let those who are 
taught communicate,” &c, Christians should 
share what God has given them. Paul's ex- 
ceptional case in his practice ought not to be 
made the general rule. 

The Meeting on Ministry and Oversight 
should have care over these matters. In 
conclusion, these principles are asserted : 

1. There is a demand, which the church 
ought to supply. 

2. Those should be recognized who de- 
vote all their time and energy to the work. 

3. Ineach meeting, one minister is beiter 
than more than one, 

4. Such should be freely helped as they 
need, 

5. It is not right unless they are in har- 
mony with the Meeting on Ministry and 
Oversight. The Lord’s leading ought al- 
ways to govern, 

Evangelists, by common usage, devote 
themselves altogether to their religious ser- 
vice, 

(To be continued. ) 





Law, fixed and changeless: is not that 
one side of the moral government of God, 
while the other side is infinite tenderness 
and compassion, watching over the happi- 
ness of each individual soul, with the same 
discriminating care with which a mother 
watches over the health of her delicate 
children? What if the Atonement itself 
be but the reconciliation—the meeting- 
point—of these two aspects of the Divine 
character? As if by some tremendous 
sacrifice on his part, the sleepless king had 
been able to deliver Daniel out of the lion- 
cave without suspending the unalterable 
decree. What it Sin and Death be, as by 
a law of the Medes and Persians, so tied 
together that, speaking reverently, even 
the Lord of the Universe cannot separate 
them? And then He came who “ poured 
out His soul unto death, and bore the sin 
of many, and made intercession for the 
transgressors.”’—-THomas HopcKIN. 





































































Correspondence. 


Guitrorp ( otteGe, N. C., 
Eleventh mo, 3. 1892. 


Appeal for three hundred dollars to 
furnish the Gymnasium in the Y.M.C A. 
Hall at Guilford College, N C. 


Tre Y. M.C.A. Hall at Guilford Col- 
lege is a substantial brick building, 54 by 
32 feet. 

The rooms on the first floor are used 
for the ordinary meetings of the Associa- 
ton, and the entire second story is to be 
used fora Gymnasum. This room is un- 
furnished. 

Our young men have labored with com- 
mendable zeal to secure the building. 

An appeal is hereby made to the read- 
ers of THE FRIENDS’ REviEw for funds to 
furnish the Gymnasium, Three hundred 
dollars will do this. 

We kindly ask Friends who are inter- 
ested in the training of young men and 
who have means to please come to the aid 
of our young men at Guilford College for 
the purpose herein stated. 

Contributions for this purpose may be 
sent to L. L. Hobbs, Guilford College, 
N. C., who will receipt for same. 





Editor of Frienvs’ Review. 


At Friends’ Yearly Meeting, held in 
Piainfield, Ind., in the Fall of 1891, the 
name was changed to Westein Yearly 
Meeting of Friends’ Cnurch; aud ali the 
subordinate meetings take the name of 
Friends’ Church. But the sepzrate body 
that holds its yearly meeting at Sugar 
Grove retains the nime Western Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, and their subordi- 
nate meetings use the term Society of 
Friends, or Meetings of Friends. Thus 
there is a distinction made betweer the 
two bodies of Christian people called 
Friends, which ought to be intelligently 
regarded. JoHN WEESNER. 





SoME sadness still lurks everywhere, 
E’en in this soft October air ; 

For as in spring young hope is born, 
In autumn memory sits forlorn, 

And swift the lessons old return, 
That human hearts reluctant learn. 


But what though all things pass away, 

E’en as the falling leaves decay ? 

What though our lives are but a breath, 
And Love walks hand-in-hand with Death ? 
There comes a resurrection day — 

Beyond October beckons May. 





YET Love will dream, and Faith will trust 
(Since He who knows our need is just), 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we must, 
Alas for him who never sees 
The stats shine through his cypress trees ! 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play ; 
Who hath not learned, in hours of faith, 
The truthand sense to flesh unknown, 
That Life is ever lord of Death, 
And Love can never lose its own. 
WHITTIER, 
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Died. 


AIRY.—At his residence near Monrovia, 
Ind., William Airy, in the 66th year of his 
age; a member and elder of West Union 
Monthly Meeting. 

_About nine years previous to his decease 
he was stricken with paralysis. Being of a 
cheerful; resolute disposition, with the heal- 
ing of the great Physician he recovered so as 
to be a regular attender of meetings until 
within the last year he was only out occa- 
sionally. The midnight summons came sud- 
denly from heart failure on the 2d of Seventh 
mo., 1892. Not only from hisconsistent life 
do we believe he has entered into rest, but 
from many lively expressions dropped from 
time to time with the legacy of love for all, we 
have the evidence that through the mercy of 
God in Christ Jesus he is permitted to inherit 
one of those mansions prepared for the right 
eous, 


HOBSON.—On Tenth mo, 16, 1892, at 
the residence of her grandfather, Josiah 
Hobson, in Monrovia, Morgan county, Ind., 
Mary T. Hobson, in the 26h year of her 
age; a member of West Union Moathly 
Meeting, and daughter of William and Mary 
Hobson (the latter deceased.) 

She was an invalid from infancy. In the 
fifteenth year of her age she was brou;ht very 
low and enabled to see her lost and undone 
condition. By the light of Christ she sought 
with many tears and prayers and found a 
place of repentance in the atonement He 
made on the cross, and in time witnessed a 
reconciliation with God. Since then she has 
lived a consistent life, closed peaceiully, and 
we hope is enjoying the presence of her Re- 
deemer, 








SOON like dust, to you and me, 
Will our earthly treasures be ; 
But the loving words and deeds 
To a soul in bitterest needs, 
They will unforgotten be, 

They will live eternally ; 

‘« Bread upon the waters cast 
Shall be gathered at the last.” 


[Eleventh mo. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN.—Eleve nth mo. 9.—The renewal 
of the quarantine difficulties at New York is 
causing excitement among the steamship. 
companies at Liverpool, who predict that the 
regulations will cause a ser:ous curtailment 
in the number of foreign visito:s. to the Chi- 
cago Columbian Exposition. They say the 
regulations have alre ady had a marked ef- 
fect on the bookings. 

- The expense of organizing the Russian sec- 
tion of the Chicago Columbian Exhibition 
will amount to 800,000 roubles. 

An explosion occurred in Paris yesterday 
by which two policemen lost their lives and 
another was tatally injured as the work of 
Anarchists, who were seeking revenge upon. 
the Carmaux Mining Company, whose long 
struggle with their employés was amicably 
settled a few days ago. 

A meeting of the unemployed working 
men was held on Tower Hill, London, to-day, 
and the speeches made showed increased vio- 
lence in their tone. 

The King of Belgium opened Parliament 
yesterday. The Socialists were alert, and 
large numbers of them gathered, singing 
strongly the “ Marsellaise"’ asthe King pass- 
ed along. Thousands of leaflets, bearing the 
words, * Long live universal suffrage,’ were 
scattered about the streets. Some cries for 
universal suffrage were heard from the Civic 
Guard, The heartiest voicing of the crowd, 
however, was the cry of ‘‘Long live the 
| King.” 

Eleventh mo. 10.—The Lord Mayor's show 
passed off in London yesterday without an 
incident. Tie No Popery Association failed 
to show itself in any demonstrative way, and 
Lord Mayor Knill was repeatedly cheered as 
he passed along the route. 

L£i:venth mo, 11.—The only mechanic 


; | buned in Westminister Abbey is Geo. -Gra- 


ham, a native of Cumberland, the inventor 
| ot the dead-beat escapement, the cylinder 
escapement and the murcurial pendulum, 
| besides several other improvements in appa- 
ratus useiul in astronomical work. He was 
| buried in 1756, and his funeral was attended 
















































by all the members of the Royal Society. 


I’ve washed at the tub, 
And I’vescrubbed the floor, 
I’ve scoured the tin pans 
too; and 


Gold Dust 


did it in half the time that any 
soap could do. 


Sold everywhere. Cleans everything. 
Pleases everybody. 


 N. K. Fairbank & Co., 


Sole Manufacturers, 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Portland, Me., Portland, 

Ore., Pittsburgh and Milwaukee. 
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The Queen’s preferences are now said to 
lie toward De Vere, the Irish poet, for the 
vacant Laureateship. 

Eleventh mo, 12.—The French victory in 
Dahomey appears to be complete. The 
strongest African State has at last succumb- 
ed to civilization, and an entire ehanze may 
be expected in that part of Africa, The land 
in Dahomey is known to be highly fertile, 
and the inhabitants, however low in the stage 
of civilization, are known to be brave and 
intelligent. 

The proposed underground electric. rail- 
way 1n London, if sanctioned, will be 16 feet 
under the Thames, 68 fect beneath Regents 
Park, and 85 feet below Oxford street. 

A hand-to hand fight between police and 
Salvationists took place at Basle, Switzer- 
land, many of the latter being arrested. 


DomEsTIC.—-Eieventh mo. 10.—Grover 
Cleveland has been elected President of the 
United States, by a much larger majority 
than was looked for by his most sanguine 
supporters. This victory of the Democratic 
party is ascribed by many persons to the 
dissatistaction existing through the country 
with the policy of the Republican adminis- 
tion in respect to the McKinley tariff. 

Placer county, Nevada, lays claim toa 
valuable specimen of petrified vegetation, 
It consists of two pieces of rock which have 
been watermelons, as they have the exact 
shape and appearance of that fruit. 

Itis estimaed that the Mississippi river 
annually discharges into the Gulf ot Mexico 
-9,§C0,000,000,0c0 cubic feet of water. Of 
this prodigious quantity the 1 2gooth part 
will be sediment. Thus the Mississippi an- 
nually deposits alone into the Gulf of Mexico 
sufficient mud to cover a square mile of sur- 
face to a height of 240 feet. 

The report of petroleum exports from the 
United States from. the First month to 
Tenth month of this year, shows that of the 
10,296,043 barrels shipped, 4,001,436 were 
from Philadelphia; 6,054,607 from New 
York, and the remainder, 240,000 barrels, 
from Bahimore, These figures do not in- 
clude the exports to South and Central 
America, West Indies and British North 
American colonies, The figures show that 
6,092 483 barrels were shipped in bulk; 1,- 
884,510 in barrels, and 11,595,247 cases. 
The total export from Marcus Hook to Tenth 
mo. 31st was 200,356 barrels, or 5 per cent. 
of the total from Philadelphia. The total 
from Philadelphia to the end of Tenth mo. is 
greater than forthe whole year in 1891, when 
3.940.258 barrels only were shipped to for- 
eign ports, 

Eleventh mo, 12.—Cleveland has car- 
ried the following States in addition to those 
won in 1884: Illinois, Wisconsin, and pos- 
sibly Ohio and California, besides securing 
five votes in Michigan, These States lost 
in 1888 have also been carried by him: 
New York and Indiana. Illinois, Ohio and 
Wisconsin have had a straight Republican 
record in Presidential years since 1860. 

Weaver has probably secured the Electo- 
ral vores of Colorado, Nevada, Wyoming, 
Kansas and Idaho. Colorado has been Re: 
publican since its first vote, in 1876 and 
Nevada and Kansas since their admission 
in 1864. : 

Ot the six new States casting their first 
Electoral votes this year, Harrison has ap- 
parently won four: Montana, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Washington, 

_ Cleveland's plurality is 155 and his ma- 
jority 132. On the popular vore Cleveland's 
plurality is nearly halt a million, 

From present indications the new Senate 
will contain 42 Democrats, 40 Republicans 
and 6 Third Party men, the latter holding the 
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balance of power. These six, excepting pos- 
sibly Stewart, of Nevada, in the event of his 
re-election, are more apt to vote with the 
Democrats than with the Republicans, as 
most of them will owe their election to the 
Fusion movemen’. For the first time since 
the war the Democrats will be in command 
-of the Presidency and both bodies of the Na- 
tional Legislature, _ 

The new House of Representaves will con- 
tain 356 members, of whom the Democrats 
ap2ear to have chosen 223, the Republicans 
125, and the Third Party, or Fusionists, 8. 
The Democrats will have a clear majority of 
about go, 

Twenty-four deputy sheriffs were laid off 
to-day at Homestead, Pa., reducing the force 
there to 36. 

Tne alumnz of the Troy Female Seminary 
intend to raise a monument in memory of 
Emma Willard,the famousteacher of women. 








ANTED.—A TEACHER FOR A 
class of girls in Bethany Mission for 
Colord People, Brandywine Street above 15th 
Street. Sessions Firs:-day afternoon from 3 
to 4% o'clock. Any Friend who may feel 
called to this service can visit the School at 
the hour named or communicate with 


M. BALDERSTON 
go2 Spring Garden Street. 


STATED MEETING OF THE WOM- 

en's Foreign Missionary Association of 
Friends of Philade!phia w:li be held in the 
Commitee Room of Friends’ Twelfth Street 
Meeting House on Sixth.day, Eleventh mo. 
25. 1892, at 10.30 A.M 


A. E. Ruoaps, Secretary. 





THE BOOK AND TRACT COMMIT- 

tee of Indiana Yearly Meeting have 
made arrangements to send a sufficient num- 
ber of a booklet entitled * Christian Giving,” 
with the printed Minutes of the late Yearly 
Meeting, to supply every family in the Year- 
ly Meeting with a copy, and desire that 
Friends may have them carefully distributed 
and also that the members may give it care- 
ful reading and thought 


On behalf of the Book and Tract Com 
mittee. JOSEPH DICKINSON, 





Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder, High 


est ofall in leavening strength.—Laéesi U 
S. Government Food Report. 


RoyAL BAKING PowDer Co,, 106 Wall_St., 
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EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 
80 Cents for 25 Cents. 


On receipt of only 25 cents we will mail to any ad- 
dress, postage prepaid, the following : 


Two Lithoed Water Colors - 5o0c— 


These two engravings by Ida Waugh, 
the greatest of Amerivan artists, whose 
radiant child faces are known in every 
= of the globe, represent lovely in- 

ants, with facesas beaming as the morn- 
ing. They are now selling in the print 
a at Twenty-five Cents apiece. Botlr 
with “SUNSHINE ’und** PEN ANDINK” 
for Twenty-five Cents. 


Sunshine for Little Children 


SUNSHINE FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, a 
large 48-page folio, printed from large 
type on fine paper containing the best 
wood engravings evershown in this coun- 
try, and bound in covers handsomely dec- 
orated with colored lithographs. The 
reading matter has been carefully se- 
lected to secure the highest literary and 
moral value. 





25C. 


PenandInk - - - - - = 5¢e. 


Fashion, Fiction, Fact. The newest 
monthly What our women should wear 
and when. New poetry, news o-ies, La- 
test society news «f the old and new 


worlds. New books and music reviewed. 
Prizes, premiums, &. 
Actual Worth - - 8oc. 


All orders to 


HAINES & CO., 


Market and Ninth Streets. 





What ts more Refreshing than 





a Cup of Good Tea? 


So much cheaper than cocoa, 3% 
pounds of Ingram’s Blended Tea 
sent prepaid on receipt of $2.00, and 
if we receive $10 00, with FIVE other 
names, 6 packages of the above Tea 
(21 pounds) will be forwarded to one: 
address, 


WM. S. INCRAM, TEA DEALER, 
31 N. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Rocker Washer 


has proved the most satis: 

of any Washer ever placed ope 
the market. It is warranted to 
wash an ordinary family washii 
of 100 PIECES IN ON 
HO «+ as clean as can be 
washed on the washhoard. Write 
for prices and full description. 


ROCKER WASHER CO. 
FT. WAYNE, IND. 


Liberal inducements to live agents, 


Hold that Horset 


BIT that cannot be driven with 








BAR ara ag Bota Aw - 
bit jure animal 
aa se either as a safe or ordinary bit. 
Sample sent prepaid in XO plate or Japan $1.00. 


ickle Plate, $1.50. Addr 
” Wh VAN ARSDALE, Racine, Wis. 





‘TRACTS —THE BOOK ASSOCIATION 

of Friends has on hand. a gepply of 
Tracts for sale, twenty pages for one cent, 
or the Associa’ion will furnish in its discre- 
tion, without charge Tracts for gratuitous 
distribution. Send or apply fora Catalogue 
to the Friends’ Institute, 1305 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 













ENETIAN is to cloth as iron is to 
metals, the s‘rongest. Be sure, how- 
‘ever, that you obtain genuine English Vene- 
tian. We just place on sale a remarkable 
iot of , 


Venetian Fall Overcoats 


* $10.50. 
E. 0. THOMPSON 


1338 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia 
“Opposite tt e Mint) 


Alice LEWIS, 32: N. Walnut St., 
West Chester, Pa., agent for British 
Friend, $1.50 per annum ; friends’ Quar- 
erly Examiner, $1.66 per annum; London 
Friend, weekly, $2.11 per annum, all paya- 
ble in advance. Annual Monitor, 60 cts. 


ARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


Cash Capital sn. $2,840,000 


‘Offer subject to prior sale and $600, 000 


Advance of Price without notice 
Six per cent, Thirty year, is First Mortgage 
en ae ee ie —— 
way Company, secur mplete System 
of Railway, ‘connecting Y the ‘Two Kansas 
— on _— in; gsecurity £0200, 

Bonds, an 
gm - $105.00 and a” 


ALSO $76,000.00 


PP og ear Six per _ Bonds of The Augusta 

way Compan: This Road —_ net 

of Seven per Feent, on the stock after pay- 

ing interest on Bonds. Price, $102.00 and interest: 
E. H. AUSTIN, Manager, 

518 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


A HISTORY 


of Haverford College 


—FOR THE— 


FIRST SIXTY YEARS OF 110 EXISTENCE 


PREPARED BY A COMMITTEE OF THE ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION. 


—_—_— 


Edited by PHILIP C. GARRETT. 


Contributed to by SIxTEEN 
HavVERFORD ALUMNI, giving ac- 
counts of successive periods, from 
1833 to 1890: with a chapter by 
PRESIDENT Isaac SHARPLESS, On 
‘““HAVERFORD AT Sixty.” Also, 
Lists of Students, Members of 
the Faculty, Officers and Mana- 
gers, Officers of Alumni Associ- 
ation, Orators, Poets and Prize 
Winners of all periods of the 
the College. 

PUBLISHED BY 


PORTER & COATES, 
Price, $5. PHILADELPHIA. 


WHAT 
WE.OFFER 
INVESTORS 


Ample security and good interest, with priv- 
ilege of withdrawing their money on short 


notice. 

Sinking Fund Mortgages our specialty. 
Home Savings and Loan Association 
of Minneapolis. 

Paid in Capital, $950,000. 


Over 3,000 investors and no dissatisfied ones. 
For pamphlet, address 


H. F. NEWHALL, 
Manager Eastern Office, 
633 DREXEL BUILDING, - PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


[Eleventh mo. 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


308 and 3/0 Wainut St., Philadelphia, 


2,286,388.25 
307,152.28 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 3, 1892. 
$3,093,540.53. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHAKD MARIS, Sec'y and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst, Sec’y. 
WM. J. DAWSON, Sec’y Agency Dept. 


DIRECTORS. 


Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles P. Perot, 

Israel Mo’ Joseph E, Gillingham, 

Pemberton 8. dene Samuel Welsh 

Alexander Biddle *harles 8S. Whelen, 
Edward F. Beale Jr. 


aff if INSURANCE @- 


rev -AE: PHILADELPHIA 
=e 921& 9323 
wt CHESTNUT. ST. 


Des Moines Loan and Trust Co. 


All business of the Company in Phila- 
delphia and vicinity, including the sale and 
renewal of loans, is now in charge of 


ISAAC FORSYTHE, 
282 Bullitt Building. 


g@~ When answering advertisements, you will 
confer a favor upon the publisher by mentioning 
the Friends’ Review. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


OFFICE :—409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


incorporated Third month 22, (865. 


CAPITAL, - - - - - - = 


INSURES LIVES. 
Aaw to act as 
of which ite Capital and Surplus 


GRANTS A 


ALL ae FUNDS AND cay eorunrere ARE KEPT SEPARATE AND APART om the Assets of pe 


a. are. 


Wain tn tee eonn end 


are invited to look into that branch of the Trust 
of Real Estate, seconded by capable and trustw 


RECEIVES 
EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, snyeres. G 
us Fund furnish ample Security. 


y assistants. Some of them give their undivid 


- $1,000,000 | ASSETS, - - 


ARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITT 


ent which has the care of this 


The income of parties residing abroad neg collected and duly remitted. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Presid 


Fr Wiese eer Henry Haines 
. “f Wistar Brown, Richard Gedbary William Hacker 


Richard ae 


T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice President. 


DIRECTORS. 
James V. Watson, Wm. Gummere, 


ASA 8. WING Vice 
JOS. ASHBROOK, Man. Ins. Dep’t. J. ROBERTS FOULKE. Trast Officer. J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Ass’t Trust Officer. DAVID G. ALSOP, 


ae. Asa 8. Wing, 
» Chas. Hartshorne, FredericCollins, Israel Morris, Philip 0. Garett, 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


$28,402,371.69 


money, ON DEPOSIT. returnable on demand, for which interest is allowed, and 1s empowered by 


EE, RECEIVER, AG 


GENT, etc., for the faithful performance 


6 oma Paee 'WNERS OF REAL ESTATE 
5 over by an officer learned in the law 
management. 


President and Actuary 
Ase’t Actuary. 


Justus OC, Strawbrid¢g 





